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Art. I.— Life and Correspondence of Josrru Prirstiey, 
LL. D., F. R.S., &c. By Joun Towitt Rutt. In 
2 volumes. Vol II. London. 1832. 8vo. pp. 552. 


Ir may be remembered, that we noticed the first volume 
of this Life of Priestley in a former number,* intending to 
continue the notice on receiving the second volume, which 
was not then published. It has now been in our hands some 
time ; and we confess we should have been more prompt in 
noticing it, had it contained more new or varied materials, 
from which we could hope to furnish an interesting article. 
In this respect it has disappointed us, though not in all re- 
spects. We have read it with strong and growing interest 
in the character of Dr. Priestley, particularly as an uncom- 
plaining sufferer, an indefatigable laborer, and a trusting, 
placid, immovable Christian. Of these features we have 
abundant evidence, and the best evidence that can be had, in 
his private letters, which, to the number of about three hun- 
dred and fifty, constitute nearly the whole of this volume. 
The remainder is occupied with the conclusion of his own 
Memoirs, and his son’s Continuation, with some of the letters 
addressed to him by religious and scientific societies, ex- 
pressive of their sense of his worth and their sympathy in his 
troubles. Of the letters of his private correspondents very 
few are given, many of them having been purposely de- 
stroyed by him or his family, and the rest withheld from 





* See Christian Examiner for May, 1832, p. 257. 
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publication by his surviving son, from respect to what he 
supposed would have been his father’s feelings. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the volume before us is 
almost entirely epistolary, and that the additional informa- 
tion and interest it contains, relate to the private mind of 
Priestley, and the manner in which he was affected by the 
varied events of his life, rather than the events themselves. 
To all who wish to see this eminent man as he truly was, 
to enter into the deep but quiet springs of his character, and 
trace the influence of his opinions and fortunes on his own 
heart, ample opportunity is here given; and all such wil 
thank Mr. Rutt for the pleasure he has affoided, and the 
service lie has rendered, by this comp lation. But those 
who take up the book merely for information or entertain- 
ment, or with the expectation of understanding better Priest- 
ley’s character as a writer, and the value of his contri- 
butions to the cause of theology and science, may not be 
satisfied. His own letters probably will not satisfy them. 
For they are remarkably plain, uniform, and, as some would 
say, egotistical to a childish degree. They show not the 
slightest attempt, on the part of the writer, even to give 
them interest or variety. They contain no discussion of sub- 
jects or principles, no labored statement of reasons for this 
opinion or that course of conduct. Every thing is simple, 
concise, candid, unconstrained, and, in a good sense, childish. 
Priestley was a child in artlessness and honesty to the end of 
life. He always writes with childlike simplicity, saying just 
what he has to say, and all he has to say, in the fewe-t and 
plainest words possible. It may be seen in all his writings, 
and most of all, as is natural, in his letters; with this added 
trait of simplicity, that these letters are full of himself. He 
seems to have regarded it as the sole object of friendly cor- 
respondence, to make known exactly the situation, occupa- 
tion, thoughts, and feelings of the writer. This therefore he 
did at once, and nothing else. His letters seem to us to be 
precisely wiat, it is so often said, letters should be, — easy, 
natural talk. He knew that his friends wished to hear what 
he was doing; he told them what he was doing, without 
preface or comment. He knew how pleasant it would be 
to him to hear what they were doing, and how far they ap- 
proved of what he was doing, and he plainly asked them. 
Scarcely a letter does he write, especially to his most fre- 
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quent correspondent and closest friend, Lindsey, without 
asking him what he thinks of this or that book or pamphlet 
which he himself has just published, telling him of its popu- 
larity here and its unpopularity there, and going into the 
minute details of his own labor, plans, and prospects ; 
sometiiues in a way which, to an indifferent reader, still 
more to an ignorant or ill-natured critic, might seem to 
savour of vanity. It is in truth just what we have said, 
simplicity ; for which, we venture to affirm, no man of Priest- 
ley’s talents and attainments was ever more remarkable. 
We have certainly read no letters so strongly expressive of 
it. And we have thought it well to make these introduc- 
tory remarks, as applicable to the whole volume now before 
us, and indicative of its character. 

We resume the outline that we were giving of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s life and labors. We left him at Biminglam, 1787, 
the date at which his Memoirs conclude, as written by him- 
self in England, although, after he came to America, he con- 
tinued them in a very general way to the time of his leaving 
England. We derive more full information of the manier 
in which his mind and time were occupied, from the letters 
that Mr. Rutt has thrown in at these periods. ' Priestley 
weut to Birmingham in 1780, and remained there till 1791, 
in the care of a parish devoted to him, endeavouring to de- 
serve their attachment and advance their best interests, in 
all the usual and some unusual ways. One of his chief 
objects seems to have been, as it always was with him, to 
secure the interest and improvement of young men and 
women. In this difficult part of ministerial duty, he evi- 
dently took great delight and must have possessed uncom- 
mon powers. He enjoyed in his present situation more 
facilities for the prosecution both of his religious and philo- 
sophical pursuits, than perhaps in any previous situation, 
He continued his experiments in chemistry, in illustration of 
his favorite doctrine of phlogiston, and published his results 
in several papers in the ‘ Philosophical ‘Transactions,” much 
to the dissatisfaction, on this particular point, of his friends 
at home and the most eminent chemists in France and 
Scotland. He continued also to publish ‘‘ Defences of Uni- 
tarianism,’’ as long as he thought there was any thing that 
called for defence or attack. His investigations and thoughts 
on the whole subject of Christian doctrine, led him to un- 
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dertake a “General History of the Christian Church to the 
Fall of the Western Empire,” which he published, in 1790, 
in two octavo volumes, afterward extended to six. He 
appears to have seized every occasion of writing in defence 
of Christianity, and, among other things of this character, 
published a second part of ‘ Letters to a Philosophical Un- 
believer,” animadverting on Gibbon’s chapters relating to 
that subject in the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” 

This quiet industry and full contentment, in which he 
hoped to spend the rest of his life, was interrupted by an 
event, which few could have anticipated, but of which all 
have heard who have heard of Priestley. Among the unac- 
countable occurrences which that enlightened country has 
been compelled to witness, we think England has seen 
nothing in recent times more unaccountable or more atro- 
cious, than the Birmingham riots. ‘Take them in connexion 
with the character of the nation and of the man, observe 
them in their origin, their fury, and their consequences, 
and they present a singular case of civilized barbarism and 
outraged Christianity. We have sought in vain for any 
thing like pall'ation in the circumstances that led to them, 
or any thing like compensation in the events that followed 
them, so far as the nation or government or church was 
concerned. ‘True, we are told, it was the work of a mob; 
and a mob is both Jawless and relentless. We are not 
quite sure that it was the work of a mob, except in the 
actual commission, which was the smallest part of the evil. 
It is clear there were minds and men conniving if not aid- 
ing there, such as are not willingly classed with a mob, 
whatever may be their affinities. And it is as clear, that 
neither these nor many others evinced afterward the mag- 
nanimity, Christianity, or common justice, which are ex- 

ected always to follow the unlicensed excesses of a mob. 
We do not mean, that there were not regrets publicly ex- 
pressed, and the most honorable assurances given. ‘There 
were many such, as will be seen. But we mean, that much 
was wanting, even in this respect, which ordinary liberality 
or humanity ought to have produced. We mean, that there 
appeared, before and after, a narrow-minded suspicion, a 
contemptible littleness of prejudice, and a violence of party 
rancor, which would have disgraced the most intolerant age 
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and the most darkened and degraded country. That the 
outrage had its origin or its promptings from those high in 
place, there can be little doubt. Pries'ley, in one of his 
letters to Lindsey, says, ‘‘It is not doubted by any body 
that I converse with, that the measure originated with the 
court itself, and that the design was to intimidate and quiet 

, by showing us our absolute dependence on them.” As 
“ ‘the spirit in which it was received, there were ministers 
not only of state but of church, who expressed publicly the 
satisfaction it gave them. At a dinner of Prebendaries, 
where the subject was introduced, one of the reverend 
members declared, that if Priestley were mounted on a pile 
of his own publications, he would set fire to them and burn 
their author with them ; to which they all responded. Such 
excess of bigotry and wickedness can only be relieved, if 
relief it can be called, by the suspicion of a different kind of 
excess, suggested by the occasion of 2 public dinner. We 
are happy to be able to give an opposite instance of high- 
minded catholicism, in a passage from Robert Hall, which 
will at the same time show, that we have reason for what 
we have said of clerical acrimony and brutality. 


“To their unenlightened eyes [posterity] it will appear a 
reproach, that in the 18th century, an age that boasts its 
science and improvement, the first philosopher in Europe, of 
a character unblemished, and of manners the most mild and 
gentle, should be torn from his family, and obliged to flee an 
outcast and a fugitive from the murderous hands of a frantic 
rabble; but when they learn, that there were not wanting 
teachers of religion who secretly triumphed in these barbari- 
ties, they will pause for a moment, and imagine they are read- 
ing the history of Goths or of Vandals.” 


If we have anticipated the order of events in Priestley’s 
history, it may not be useless, as showing facts which alone 
will enable us to see the whole extent and some of the 
causes of this singular case of modern persecution. We 
have supposed it was general'y considered as a political 
movement, having no connexion with peculiar religious 
views. This wants proof. That a political instrument was 
made out of it, that political prejudices were summoned to its 
aid, and that the passions of the populace were addressed and 
fomented under the pretext of political objects, is evident. 
There were charges, indeed, preferred against Priestley, 
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wholly of a political nature. But we find no facts, in his 
character or life, to support those charges ; not even enough 
to make vs believe, that those who brought them were 
sincere in their opposition to him on this ground. There 
was certainly very little, hardly any thing, in the subjects or 
temper of hs publications, to make him politically offensive. 
Few men have written so much on every subject, with so 
little on party politics. Of this any one may be satisfied, 
in a few moments, by looking over the catalogue of his pub- 
lications. ‘Those of most consequence in this relation, on 
History and Civil Government, were written several years 
before the difficulties at Birmingham, and, so far as they 
touched the English Constitution, were strongly in its favor. 
Indeed his letters, after he left England, show him to have 
been a great friend and admirer of that Constitution ; nor was 
it without reluctance that he came to prefer so different a 
form of government as that which he found here. In fact 
there was a popular witticism current in his own country in 
regard to him, which represented him as a Unitarian in re- 
ligion, and a Trinitarian in politics, because he adhered to 
King, Lords, and Commons. It was to the ecclesiastical 
features of the government, the church establishment alone, 
that he was opposed, in common with all Dissenters. Rob- 
ert Hall says, ‘‘ He defended with great ability and success 
the principles of our dissent, and on this account, if on no 
other, he is entitled to the gratitude of his brethren.”? To 
the Dissenters he wrote addresses very early, one at the 
request of Franklin and Fothergill, in regard to the coming 
rupture with America, which was widely circulated. He 
addressed a Letter to Pitt on Toleration, and wrote on the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and the French Revolution. In 
favor of that revolution he frankly avowed himself, as be- 
lieving that great good might result from it to the cause of 
liberty, civil and religious. It is in relation to France 
chiefly, if not solely, so far as we can understand, that his 
political opinions did or could give particular offence. And 
in this or any relation, it is not probable that his course 
would have created greater odium, than that of the Dissen- 
ters generally, but for his eminence as a philosopher in cor- 
respondence with the French philosophers, bis indepen- 
dence in avowing and industry in propagating all his opin- 
ions, and above all his prominence at the head of the most 
offensive and troublesome class of Dissenters. 
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In 1789, two years before the disturbance at Birmingham, 
the test acts became a frequent and warm subject of dis- 
cussion with Parliament and the people. Onthe 5th of 
November, as was common, Priestley delivered a sermon 
on the subject, recommending the most peaceable way of 
pursuing their objects. At the request of seven societies of 
three denominations of Protestant Dissenters in Birmingham, 
this sermon was published. It immediately called out a 
bitter invective from Mr. Madan, one of the clergymen of 
the town, against the Dissenters generally, and Priestley 
specially. In reply he wrote ‘* Familiar Letters to the In- 
habitants of Birmingham,” which were answered, and other 
letters written. ‘These Letters were written, as he tells us, 
*‘in-an ironical and rather a pleasant manner,” and con- 
tained declarations of his continued admiration of the British 
Constitution. Yet these letters appear to have done much 
toward bringing on the troubles. Priestley thus speaks of 
them in lis Memoirs, and gives this brief and easy account 
of a very serious matter. 


‘‘From these small pieces I was far from expecting any se- 
rious consequences. But the Dissenters in general being very 
obnoxious to the court, and it being imagined, though without 
any reason, that I had been the chief promoter of the measures 
which gave them offence, the clergy, not only in Birmingham, 
but through all England, seemed to make it their business, by 
writing in the public papers, by preaching, and other methods, 
to influence the minds of the people against me; and on oc- 
casion of the celebration of the anniversary of the French Revo- 
lution, on July 14, 1791, by several of my friends, but with 
which I had little to do, a mob, encouraged by some persons 
in power, first burned the meeting-house in which I preached, 
then another meeting-house in the town, and then my dwelling- 
house, demolishing my library, apparatus, and, as far as they 
could, every thing belonging to me. They also burned, or 
much damaged, the houses of many Dissenters, chiefly my 
friends, the particulars of which I need not recite, as they 
will be found in two Appeals, which I published on the subject, 
written presently after the riots. 

‘‘ Being in some personal danger on this occasion, I went to 
London ; and, so violent was the spirit of party which then pre- 
vailed, that I believe I could hardly have been safe in any other 
place.” — pp. 116 - 118. 


The outrage and personal danger, of which Priestley 
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speaks so mildly, were far greater than we could have be- 
lieved, before seeing the facts contained in this volume and 
in his Appeals. ‘The destruction of his furniture and books 
was as wanton as possible, and apparently not without 
method and intelligence; his papers being either studi- 
ou-ly destroyed, or carefully purloined by those who knew 
how to use them. A clergyman was accused of having 
examined and pocketed the manuscripts. No fire being 
found in the house or at hahd, attempts were made to obtain 
it from his large electrical machine before it was demolished, 
but without success. ‘The books were therefore stolen or 
scattered, as they could not be burned, and the road for half 
a mile was said to be strewed with them. Yet worse, pri- 
vate letters of every description were carried away for 
amusement, circulated among all classes, not excepting the 
higher and clerical orders, and were opened, read, and de- 
tained by them ; so that for many months, the family had the 
pleasure of hearing of their letters in such hands. As to per- 
sonal violence, a young man, mistaken fora son of Priestley, 
was near'y killed, and Priestley himself obliged to ride four 
nights, two of them on horseback, and sometimes under an 
assumed name, until he reached London; even there his 
friends induced him to wear a dress, that disguised him, and 
not to venture for some time into the streets. 

We may be occupying too much room with the particu- 
lars of this disgraceful business, but it seems to us not only 
of interest, but of importance, as throwing light on the 
character of the times, and the char.cter of Priestley !.imself. 
Seldom has any one shown more of the philosopher or the 
Christian.. He says very little about it himself, and all he 
does say is in an uncomplaining and cheerful tone. Nor was 
he alone in this. His wife, a woman of strong mind and 
firm spirit, exhibits the same delightful temper. We cannot 
resist giving part of a letter, which she wrote to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, just after the riot, showing the way in which they both 
received it. 


***** “T believe there is something inherent in me, 
which always makes me swim at the top of affliction, so that I 
am ready to pop out to the first friendly hand that offers assis- 
tance ; otherwise I am surprised at myself that I have borne it 
so well, and greatly rejoiced that Dr. Priestley has kept up under 
that, and all the malignity that has attended it. Our property 
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may be said to be entirely destroyed; the few remains that 
have been picked up so demolished as to be of little value ; 
and if all had been destroyed at once, it would not have been 
half the vexation that attends the recovery of any thing we 
have got. 

‘It is impossible by letter to give you any idea of the situ@ 
tion of this place; a place, I trust, Dr. Priestley will never be 
induced to live in again, if ninety-nine out of a hundred 
requested it. We have been here eleven years, and do not 
know that man, woman, or child has had reason to complain 
of us; and to be thus rewarded once, I think, is enough in 
one’s life. It is a great comfort to feel conscious we deserved 
very different treatment. However, as we have been driven 
off the Birmingham stage, by the audience and our fellow- 
actors, I do not think that God can require it of us, as a duty, 
after they have smote one cheek, to turn the other. I am for 
trying a fresh soil, though old to be transplanted, and leave 
them to settle at their leisure the repentance and sorrow they 
have brought upon themselves. * * * * * 

‘Dr. Priestley comes into the country as soon as I can join 
him to take a journey. All our fellow sufferers are as well as 
can possibly be expected. They will scarcely find so many re- 
spectable characters, a second time, to make a bonfire of. So 
much for King and Church for ever.” — pp. 365, 366. 


It appears to have been the expectation of Priestley’s 
enemies, and the wish of many of his friends, that he would 
leave wt once the country which had expressed to him so 
strongly its displeasure, and seek refuge in France or Ameri- 
ca. ut not so did he feel. He was determined to do 
nothing that looked like cowardly or guilty flight. It was 
with some difficulty that he was preva led upon to take any 
measures for escape from p:rsonal injury. As soon as he 
reached London, he informed the king’s mnisters of his 
presenc:e and his readiness to answer any questions, but no 
notice was taken of his message. It was long before any 
public investigation was made in regard to the riot, and then 
less than the most common justice was awarded him, ina 
pecuniary compensation coming short, by two thousand 
pounds, of the fair amount of his loss. ‘This was not paid 
till nearly two years after the event. Meantime, however, 
numerous societies and friends had done much to compen- 
sate him in every way. Large sums were given, and the 
most flattering assurances of esteem and sympathy. Noth- 
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ing could be more honorable than some of these testimonies, 
and we wish we had room for extracts. Even wice differ- 
ences of religious opinion did not prevent entirely the ex- 
pression of good feeling, respect, and regret. We find, to 
be sure, no relentings in the government or church party, 
nothiig magnanimous, Christian, or even humane (we were 
on the point of saying human), so far as this volume testifies. 
But we do find letters from Dissenters of other and various 
denominations, whose language is equally creditable to them- 
selves and to Priestley. This may be shown by a sim;le 
sentence from a |ctter written in the name of three denomi- 
nations. ‘‘In the cause of religious and civil liberty, we 
respect you as a confessor, and admire the magnanimity and 
meekness, equally honorable to the man and the Cliristian, 
with which you have borne the lo-ses you h»ve sustained.” 

Priestley published an “ Appeal to the Public ”’ in rela- 
tion to the riots, to which the clergy of Birmingham replied. 
He followed their reply by a another Appeal, using the 
utmost plainness, and accusing some of them of being pro- 
moters and abettors of the outrage. To this they promised 
a reply, but never gave one. It was his intention then to 
return to Birmingham. and resume h's pastoral relation there, 
which he had not resigned. His congregation sent him most 
affectionate and pressing requests to return. They and he 
wee soon convinced, however, that he could not go bak 
with safety ; and he announced that conviction in a letter, the 
following passages of which wil give some idea, both of the 
persecution that sull followed him, and of the spirit in which 
he met it. 


‘‘ What must be the government of a country, nominally 
Christian, in which such outrages against all law and good 
order cannot be restrained, and in which a man cannot be en- 
couraged by his best friends to come to the discharge of the 
duties of a peaceable profession, without the apprehension of 
being insulted, if not murdered. * * * * * Though the enemy 
has burned our places of public worship, and lighted the fires, 
as I have been informed, with our Bibles, they cannot destroy 
the great truths contained in them, or deprive us of the benefit 
of our Saviour’s declaration ; ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you, falsely, for my sake.’ ’”’ — pp. 169, 170. 


Dr. Priestley received flattering proposals and importu- 
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nate requests from France, to make that country his home, 
and seems at one time to have been much inclined to accede 
to the-e proposals. He was regularly made a citizen of 
France, and was invited by several of the departments to 
represent them in the National Convention. This last honor 
he at once declined, having little confidence in his qualifica- 
tions for such a place, and less relish for political life. His 
prevailing wish was still to remain in England, exposed as 
he was, to use his own words, ‘ not only to unbounded ob- 
loquy and insult, but to every kind of outrage.”” And when, 
before the close of the year 1791, he received an invitation 
to succeed Dr. Price at Hackney, as pastor of the Gravel- 
pit Meeting, he gladly accepted it, and soon removed there, 
entering immediately upon his duties, opening lectures to 
young people, delivering lectures also to the students of the 
new college in the neighbourhood, replacing his philosophi- 
cal apparatus, ‘‘ though after the loss of nearly two years,” 
and declaring himself as happy as he had ever been, not- 
withstanding the singular trials to which he had been and 
still was subjected. For petty and malignant persecution 
had not yet ceased. It had hardly abated; one of the 
strongest proofs possible, that it was persecution from the 
worst of motives, rancorous religious hate. The house he 
took at Hackney he could not take in his own name, but was 
compelled to use that of a friend ; he declined preaching a 
public charity sermon, because, after being invited and hav- 
ing consented, the treasurer became alarmed for the conse- 
quences ; his friends living near him were advised to remove 
their papers and valuable effects to a safer place ; he was 
more than once burnt in effigy with Paine, and was constant- 
ly receiving insulting and threatening letters from different 
parts of the kingdom. ll this time he was quietly pursuing 
his useful occupations, preaching, lecturing, writing, and pub- 
lishing, with unabated industry. Among his publications at 
this period were “ Letters ” in reply to Wakefield’s ‘* Essay 
on Public Worship,” ‘ Letters” in answer to Evanson’s 
‘¢ Dissonance of the Evangelists,” and ‘ Letters to the Phi- 
losophers and Politicians of France on the Subject of Re- 
ligion,” suggested by the thought, that the position in which 
he then stood to France gave him an advantage in attempting 
to urge upon them the evidences of religion. A distinct 
volume on the Evidences of Revealed Religion also ap- 
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peared at this time from his busy pen. It would seem to 
have been thought by some of his philosophical and skeptical 
friends, that religious persecutions would have shaken or 
wearied out his attachment to the faith. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of setting them right on that point. ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
said he, in answering a commendatory letter from a Philo- 
sophical Society, ‘if I still join theological to philosophical 
studies, and if I consider the former as greatly superior in 
importance to mankind to the latter.” 

From the time that Dr. Priestley was driven from Bir- 
mingham, though he fully intended, as we have said, to re- 
main in England, his attachment to that country sensibly 
declined. ‘I cannot be supposed to feel much attachment 
to a country in which I have found neither protection nor 
redress.”” It is doubtful, however, whether he would have 
left England, but for the situation of his sons. He found it 
impossible to settle them there to advantage, such was the 
general feeling or fear in regard to the whole family. He en- 
couraged therefore their going to America, especially as they 
had a scheme, in connexion with Mr. Cooper (well known 
in this country since) and other English emigrants, of form- 
ing a large settlement in Pennsylvania, near the head of the 
Susquehanna. In this scheme Priestley had no individual 
concern ; but he thought it a promising one for his sons, and 
determined to follow them. Early in 1794 he took leave, 
with more emotion than was common for him to show, of 
his parish, his friends, and a married daughter, from whom 
a necessary separation, probably for life, and for such causes, 
was a severe trial. We admire, we reverence, the Chris- 
tian fortitude and forgiving nobleness of spirit, with which 
he endured this trial. We see abundant instances, in the 
letters at this period, of his affection as well as strength 
of mind, and his domestic as well as public worth. We can 
give but one of these letters, and that a very short one, 
written to Mr. Rutt by Samuel Rogers of London, in 1882. 


“No man, as you say, could be more amiable in his family 
than Dr. Priestley, and he had his reward ; for no man could 
be more beloved than he was there. I have, all my life, 
received delight from the works of the great masters in paint- 
ing; but no picture of theirs ever affected me half so much as 
a living one which I saw, a night or two before his departure 
from this country. The way in which his daughter hung over 
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him, as he sat in his chair, I can never forget. Though it is 
now near forty years ago, it is as present to my mind as if it 
had been yesterday. Yours, &c.’’ — p. 227. 

Dr. Priestley sailed from London on the 8th of April, 1794, 
for New York, where he arrived on the 4th of June, after a 
rough passage. One of the little incidents, which are of more 
value than great events, as showing the ceaseless activity 
and religious tendency of his mind, is seen in a letter which 
he wrote at sea, where he says, “I think I shall nearly 
read my New Testament through, before I get to New 
York, and I think I read it with more satisfaction than ever. 
Unbelievers, I am confident, do not read it, except with a 
predisposition to cavil.”” During the voyage, he wrote and 
prepared for the press, Observations on the Cause of the 
present Prevalence of Infidelity, to which he was led by the 
skepticism of his friend Cooper and other intelligent men. 
He remained in New York two or three weeks, was noticed 
by Governor Clinton and many other respectable citizens, 
and was much pleased with their manner of receiving him. 
He was not, however, invited to preach; for the clergy, 
though very civil, evidently feared him or the odium at- 
tached to him, and one of them, Dr. Rodgers, took some 
pains to insult him in church. ‘“ ‘I invite,’ says he, ‘all 
of you to partake of the Lord’s supper; but none,’ lifting 
up his hand, and throwing his palm outward towards Gov. 
Climton’s seat, where the Priestleys were, ‘no, none of those 
who deny the divinity of our Saviour.’ ”’ 

Several political and philosophical societies in New York, 
and the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
hastened to offer Dr. Priestley assurances of respect and 
cordial welcome. Something was said about his remaining 
in New York and forming a Unitarian Society. But he 
soon went to Philadelphia, where he passed a month, and 
then removed to Northumberland, partly on account of his 
sons’ settling there, though their original plan was relin- 
quished, but more from considerations of economy and his 
wife’s health. Before he was fairly fixed there, he was 
chosen to the Professorship of Chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania, with the offer of employment as Unitarian 
preacher also. Had these offers been made sooner, he 
would probably have accepted them; but, fearing the ex- 
pense and interruptions of a city residence, and being struck 
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with the natural beauty and apparent salubrity of Northum- 
berland, he determined to make it his home. The public, 
however, seemed not willing to lose his talents as an in- 
structor ; and a plan for a College at Northumberland was at 
once started, to which the principal inhabitants largely con- 
tributed, appointing bim President, and requesting him to 
prepare a system of study and discipline. He accepted the 
appointment, declining to receive any emolument, and in- 
tending to offer the use of his library and apparatus until 
others could be procured. The buildings were begun ; but 
some of the largest contributors failed, and little resulted 
except to show their early confidence in him, and his ardor 
and generosity in all enterprises of the kind. His own pur- 
suits were not materially affected by the prospect or the 
failure. He was never idle, never in want of an object. 
Few minds have depended less on necessity or obligation to 
labor. He loved labor or rather study, and could not live 
without it. His writings and publications had been scarcely 
interrupted by the troubles at Birmingham, by his subsequent 
removals, his leaving England, his tempestuous voyage, his 
hurried visits in the busy cities of a new country, or his 
rural retirement. His mind and his hands were everywhere 
busy. The pen and the press knew neither trouble nor 
rest. His unruffled spirit, his untiring interest in his pursuits, 
and the amount of his labor, in all circumstances, amaze us. 
At this time, though yet unsettled, with few books or instru- 
ments of any kind at hand, and greatly incommoded by 
the want of a house, we find him writing additional Letters 
to the unbelieving Philosophers and Politicians of France, 
answering Paine’s Age of Reason, then new and much read 
if not admired, continuing his Church History, and reading 
much every day in the Hebrew Scriptures. He was once 
asked to preach in the Presbyterian church, but only 
once; and after that performed a regular service in his own 
house or his son’s, every Sabbath, joined by a few of their 
neighbours, chiefly English. As the number increased, the 
prejudices of the inhabitants lessening with their knowledge 
of the man in his affable intercourse with them, this re- 
ligious service was sometimes lield by him in a school-room, 
and the ordinance of the supper administered, to which he 
always attached great importance. 

In the spring of 1796, Dr. Priestley passed three months 
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in Philadelphia. He was honorably and most kindly no- 
ticed by the officers of the University, many distinguished 
citizens, and some of the clergy of the city, especially by 
Bishop White, who, from that time to this, has spoken of 
him with the greaiest respect. He was allowed to preach 
every Sunday morning in the church of Mr. Winchester, a 
Trinitarian Universalist or Restorationist, who uniformly at- 
tended Priestley’s services, and partook when he adminis- 
tered the supper, by which he: offended some of his own 
people, who were generally orthodox. In that place Priest- 
ley delivered a series of sermons on the Evidences of Reve- 
lation, ‘‘ to congregations so numerous that the house could 
not contain them.’’ ‘These discourses evidently produced 
an effect, infidelity being prevalent then, and it being a 
great novelty to hear Christianity defended in so calm and 
rationsl a way. The discourses, closing with one on Uni- 
tarianism distinctly, were immediately published. The last 
Mr. Winchester answered, but not apparently to the satis- 
faction of his people. Priestley returned to Northumber- 
land, and spent the summer quietly in his favorite pursuits, 
continuing his experiments on air, studying the Scriptures, 
and writing chiefly on infidelity, in reply to Volney. At 
this time he was severely afflicted, first by the death of his 
youngest son, on whom he had built many hopes as his 
probable successor in Philosophy if not Theology; and, 
within a year. by the loss of his wife, whose health had been 
sensibly affected by their former trials and the death of this 
son, the first sorrow of the kind and the heaviest to which 
they were called. On his own mind the effect of these visi- 
tations was apparent, but not for a moment gloomy, scarcely 
depressing. ‘They seemed to attach him the more to the 
place where they occurred, and to inspire him with new 
confidence in an overruling Providence, and new enerzy to 
fill well the space yet remaining to himself. To Mrs. Bar- 
bauld he writes, anticipating an early reunion with his wife, 
— ‘* How much to be pitied are they who are not Chris- 
tians! What consolation can they have in their sorrows ? 
M:ne have sometimes sich a m-xture of joy, as hardly to 
deserve the name.” The whole change in lis feelings he 
has again expressed in these few and simple words to Lind- 
sey ; “I think now more of another world than I do of this, 
and pity those who have no faith in it.” 
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In the spring of 1797, he again visited Philadelphia, 
found a respectable Unitarian society formed there, and de- 
livered another set of discourses on another br nch of the 
evidence of religion. He had not so many hearers, however, 
as before, on account, as le himself thought, of the novelty 
being past, and more prejudices disseininat:d. Politics, too, 
were violent at this time; and he was suspected of feeling and 
writing strongly on the side of democracy and in favor of 
France. That he felt strongly, we are sure, and that his 
politi: al sentiments were democratical, as the word was then 
understcod. But that he wrote on the subject, or attempted 
publicly or privately to use political influence, we do not 
see and donot believe. Indeed his letters, written at the 
time to friends from whom he concealed nothing, now show, 
that he purposely kept himself aloof from party politics, and 
that on this account partly he always refused to be natural- 
ized here Yet he was suspected and grossly charged with 
secret p litical management, with being a thoro gh radical, 
in league with France, &c. Cobbett, the publisher of a 
daily paper in Philadelphia, wrote an abusive pamphlet on 
his emigration ane reception here, which was reprinted in 
London; and in almost every paper he introduced the name 
of Priestley in some scurrious way. It was supposed, ton, 
that influence was used with President Adams, who had 
corresponded with Priestley and been very friendly, to 
awaken the prej:dices of government; and that the ad- 
ditional restrictions put upon the law of naturalization, about 
that time, with the passage of the alien law, had some refer- 
ence to Priestley, and might cause his banishment from the 
country. We see no evideuce that he interfer:d at all 
with politics here, though he was much concerned at the 
suspicions and allegations raised against him ; and after some 
time published ‘ Letters to the Inhalitants of Northumber- 
land,’’ relating to his own political and religious views, 
which appesr to have given satisfaction to all who were not 
determined to be dissatisfied. 

But very little of his mind or time was consumed in any 
thing but theology. This absorbed him, when others were 
accusing him of meddling with far inferior matters. In this 
second visit to Philadelphia, he sent to the press six distinct 
publications, bearing chiefly on infidelity, whose prevalence 
among intelligent men gave him great concern. He could 
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not see any thing written against Christianity, without wish- 
ing to answer it. At this moment Volney was in Philadel- 
phia, and was much talked of and applauded by unbelievers. 
Priestley was soon engaged in a controversy with him, of 
which the following extracts from two letters will give 
some idea, and show also the manner in which a defender 
of the faith was assailed by the bigoted as well as by the 
skeptical. 


“You will see by the Preface to the Observations, that 
I intended it as a challenge to M. Volney, who is much looked 
up to by the unbelievers of this country. He replied in an 
angry pamphlet, by which he did himself and his cause no sort 
of credit. A copy of this will be enclosed. This, however, 
gave me an opportunity of addressing some letters to him, 
which have been much read, and have evidently made some 
impression, especially as his behaviour on the occasion “has 
been that of a pettish child, and not that of aman. He re- 
fused to receive the copy that I sent him, declaring he would 
not read it. Notwithstanding the great prevalence of infidelity, 
to which nothing, I believe, will oppose an effectual barrier 
at present, I doubt not but my coming hither has done it in a 
great number of cases, and, in general, it has made the cause 
of religion more respectable, as not declining, but inviting dis- 
cussion, from which our enemies evidently shrink. The cause 
of Unitarianism, also, evidently gains ground, and holds up its 
head, against bigotry on the one hand and infidelity on the 
other.” — pp. 374, 375. 

‘Considering my situation in this country, I may almost 
say with the Apostle, | am set for the defence of the gospel, 
for nobody else seems disposed to do it. Indeed, but few, I 
believe, are at all qualified for it. They can bawl out against 
me as a heretic loud enough, but they have nothing to say to 
the common enemy, so that I have to look two ways at the 
same time. However, except avowing my sentiments, which 
I thought it necessary to do, in a single discourse the last year, 
I pay no attention whatever to the orthodox, and confine 
myself to the unbelievers, as by much the more formidable 
enemy of the two.” — p. 372. 


These extracts, beside the purpose for which we took 
them, may serve as instances of what many will call the 
egotism and vanity, to which we referred in the beginning, 
as characteristic of Priestley’s letters. Of this kind of ego- 
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tism and vanity, he undeniably possessed a good share. We 
think there was a mixture of credulity with it. Disposed to 
think well of others, and to be satisfied with whatever re- 
lated to himself and his prospects, he often overrated the 

romise and found himself disappointed in the result. It 
was thus that he viewed every thing in this country on his 
first arrival, as in New York and Philadelphia with regard 
to the early spread of Unitarianism, and again in Northum- 
berland in relation to the College. No one, iowever, who 
looks at his whole character and life, will fail to see that this 
weakness, if such it was, sprung from and made a part of 
some of the kindest and noblest traits; an open, confiding, 
contented spirit, a resolute purpose, and a calm, all-con- 
quering faith. It would be difficult to point to the man, 
who referred every thing, more implicitly and directly, to 
an overruling, unerring Providence. 

This was especially seen in his last days, to which we 
now approach. ‘The remaining three or four years of his 
life were passed with little variety, and almost wholly at 
Northumberland. He visited Philadelphia in 1801, where 
he had a violent attack of fever, from which he never per- 
fectly recovered. He did enjoy apparent health after it, 
and worked as laboriously and cheerfu!ly as ever ; continu- 
ing his philosophical investigations, concluding his ‘“* Church 
History,” and writing his ‘* Notes on all the Books of Scrip- 
ture.” The two last works he was enabled to print, by a 
generous subscription among his friends in England, raised 
without his knowledge, and sufficient to cover the whole 
expense. It gave him great pleasure, and was a noble act 
to crown the last labors of a devoted life. It was not, how- 
ever, the last instance of generosity toward him. His friends, 
afterward, bearing that his income would be greatly reduced 
by some losses, about forty of them, unsolicited, raised the 
sum of £450, which they designed to continue annually till 
his death. His death occurred before even the knowledge 
of it reached him, and the first appropriation was used to 
publish his posthumous works. 

Greater consistency between the life and death of an in- 
dividual is not often witnessed, than may be seen in the case 
before us. The close of Priestley’s career, to its very last 
moments, was in perfect harmony with its whole course. 
Equanimity, cheerfulness, the love of labor, the desire of 
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knowledge and of usefulness, were strong to the latest breath. 
For nearly two years before his death, he was greatly troub- 
led at times with indigestion and general debility. To these 
were added a troublesome degree of deafness, and lameness 
subsequently, occasioned by a dangerous fall, obliging him to 
use crutches. But none of these things disturbed in the least 
his tranquillity, nor impaired the vigor of his mind or the 
labor of his hands. New plans were formed with as much 
ardor, and executed with as much promptness and thorough- 
ness, as at any period of his life. It is not often that a man 
of seventy talks thus of a violent, prostrating sickness ; — 
‘¢ Admonished by this, and my advanced state of life (for I 
am in my seventieth year), that what I doI must do quickly, 
I have begun to print my ‘Church History’; and, if I can 
supply the necessary funds, this will be followed by my 
‘Notes on the Scripture.’”” He did prepare these for publi- 
cation, beside several other theological volumes and philo- 
sophical papers, and, in the last year of his life, read very 
largely, and wrote on the doctrines of Heathen Philosophy, 
compared with those of Revelation. In the same year he 
visited Philadelphia once more, and, though his voice had 
become very feeble, preached to the remnant of the Unita- 
rian Society. Returning to Northumberland, he wrote an 
‘‘ Index to the Bible,” published two Letters to a Mr. 
Linn, who had attacked one of his late works, and formed 
an extensive plan of publishing the whole Bible from the 
several new translations of different books, with his own 
corrections. ‘To the Scriptures he now gave his time and 
thoughts with increased interest and delight, reading them 
every day, and avowing, with new energy, his decided 
preference of this to every other study. ‘1 am more inter- 
ested in it continually. I seem now to see it with other 
eyes, and all other reading is comparatively insipid.” Ina 
letter written but three weeks before his death, the last he 
ever wrote, he expresses his growing sense of the unspeak- 
able value of Revelation, and his hope, that his health may 
yet permit him to superintend the new edition of the Bible, 
adding, in a parenthesis, these touching words, — “ though 
you little imagine how weak I am.” One of his last re- 
quests was, that his son would read to him the eleventh 
chapter of John, on the raising of Lazarus, after which he 
spoke earnestly of the pleasure and advantage he had de- 
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rived from reading the Scriptures daily, and advised his son 
to do the same. Indeed he may be said to have finished 
and yielded up his life, not only in the perusal, but in the 
laborious study of the sacred records, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing passages from the continuation of the Memoirs, 
relating to the last few days. We intended to give the 
whole of the concluding scene in his son’s words ; but that 
account has been so long published, it cannot be necessary. 


“On Friday he was much better. He sat up a good part 
of the day reading Newcome; Dr. Disney’s Translation of the 
Psalms; and some chapters in the Greek Testament, which 
was his daily practice. He corrected a proof-sheet of the 
Notes on Isaiah. When he went to bed he was not so well: 
he had an idea he should not live another day. At prayer- 
time he wished to have the children kneel by his bed-side, say- 
ing it gave him great pleasure to see the little things kneel ; 
and, thinking be possibly might not see them again, he gave 
them his blessing. | 

**On Saturday, the 4th, my father got up for about an hour, 
while his bed was made. He said he felt more comfortable in 
bed than up. He read a great deal, and looked over the first 
sheet of the third volume of the ‘ Notes,’ that he might see 
how we were likely to go on with it; and, having examined 
the Greek and Hebrew quotations, and finding them right, he 
said he was satisfied we should finish the work very well. In 
the course of the day, he expressed his gratitude in being per- 
mitted to die quietly in his family, without pain, with every 
convenience and comfort he could wish for. He dwelt upon 
the peculiarly happy situation in which it had pleased the 
Divine Being to place him in life; and the great advantage 
he had enjoyed in the acquaintance and friendship of some of 
the best and wisest men in the age in which he lived, and the 
satisfaction he derived from having lived an useful as well as 
a happy life.’’ — p. 529. : 


In looking over the Eulogy on Priestley, read by Baron 
Cuvier before the National Institute, and contained in the 
first volume of the Monthly Repository, we were surprised 
to see the assertion that Priestley was poisoned. ‘‘ His food 
was one day poisoned ; it is not known by what means. All 
the family was endangered, and he himself remained from 
that time in a languishing state; a gradual decline termi- 
nated his existence, after three years of suffering.’ Where 
Cuvier found this fact, we cannot imagine ; for we have not 
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seen even an allusion to any thing of the kind in any other 
place. In the sickness and decline of Priestley, there was 
nothing peculiar, unless it was his indefatigable industry, 
uniting with a growing spirit of serenity and devotion, and 
overcoming all sense of weakness, suffering, and fear. More 
brilliant deaths, more triumphant in word and appearance, 
there ceitainly have been. But more of that elevated and 
quiet trust, which calmly yields the spirit into the hands of 
its Father, is not often witnessed. He died February 6th, 
1804, at the age of seventy-two, having passed nearly ten 
years in America. 


It was our wish to close this biographical sketch, with a 
particular notice of Dr. Priestley’s character, in all its dis- 
tinct features. But the room we have already occupied, and 
the difficulty of the task, —a difficulty which seems to us 
greater rather than less, as we study his character, — pre- 
vent our attempting more than some general remarks. We 
think, too, as we said in the beginning of our first article, 
that the character is best seen in the life, and the life we 
have endeavoured faithfully to present. It is not to be for- 
gotten, however, that the life of a scholar and a theologian 
lies chiefly in his writings, especially where as much is 
written, or one fourth as much, as in the instance before us. 
Of this class of his writings we have given little beside the 
dates and subjects, and not half of these. It would be no easy 
task to qualify one’s self to judge fairly and speak confidently 
of all Priestley’s writings. And of the many who have spoken 
confidently, few, whether favorers or opposers, have given 
proof that they were qualified. But few of his volumes are 
at all common, and those, we apprehend, more talked of 
than read. ‘That it should be so with opposers, we can un- 
derstand ; though we cannot understand the conscience that 
lets them condemn a man, in terms which only betray their 
ignorance of him and his works. ‘That it should be so with 
friends, we regret; though it is not difficult to understand 
that also. Never was a man more thoroughly independent 
in forming his opinions, or more thoroughly honest and care- 
less in expressing those opinions, than Priestley. During a 
long life, uncommonly agitated with change, incident, expo- 
sure, and attack, social, scientific, political, and religious, 
we do not believe the charge was ever seriously brought 
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against him, of courting popularity, selling conscience, or 
surrendering one tittle of bonesty for preferment or temporal 
gain of any kind. And when this is said, and said truly, a 
great deal of bitter opposition on one side, and timid con- 
fidence or measured approval on the other, is explained. 

Of Priestley’s character as a Philosopher, we are not fitted 
to speak, except from the opinion of those who witnessed 
the first effect of his investigations, and those who can judge 
of them now a‘ter the violence of prejudice has abated. 
That he could have accoinplished all he did accomplish in 
this province with every thing else, and that too with the 
general approbation of his contemporaries, notwithstanding 
all prejudices, is no equivocal praise. His “‘ History of Elec- 
tricity ’ was composed in one year, and soon passed to the 
third edition. He intended to follow it with similar histo- 
ries of every branch of science, prepared in his leisure 
hours ; for stated duty, especially religious, was never post- 
poned to any other pursuit. We should have said his habits 
of mind and study were not the best for a philosopher. But 
we do not learn, various as were the subjects of his inquiry 
and the papers which he published, that he is thought to 
have fallen into more than one important error, that relating 
to the doctrine of phlogiston ; while it is the testimony of 
all, given in terms of unusual strength by many, that he con- 
tributed very largely to the cause of true science. Mr. Rutt 
opens the present volume with quoting an opinion on this 
subject, which some may think extravagant, but which 
Lindsey says was communicated to him by “a most capable 
judge.” It follows; 

“To enumerate Dr. Priestley’s discoveries, would, in fact, 
be to enter into a detail of most of those that have been made 
within the last fifteen years. How many invisible fluids, whose 
existence evaded the sagacity of foregoing ages, has he made 
known tous! The very air we breathe he has taught us to 
analyze, to examine, to improve ; a substance so little known, 
that even the precise effect of respiration was an enigma, till 
he explained it. He first made known to us the proper food 
of vegetables, and in what the difference between these and 
animal substances consists. To him pharmacy is indebted 
for the method of making artificial mineral waters, as well as 
for a shorter method of preparing other medicines; metallur- 
gy, for more powerful and cheaper solvents; and chemistry, 
for such a variety of discoveries as it would be tedious to re- 
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cite ; discoveries which have new-modelled that science, and 
drawn to it, and to this country, the attention of Europe. 

“It is certain that, since the year 1773, the eyes of all the 
learned bodies in Europe have been directed to this country 
by his means. In every philosophical treatise his name is to 
be found, and in almost every page. They all own that most 
of their discoveries are due either to the repetition of his dis- 
coveries, or to the hints scattered through his works.” — pp. 1, 2. 


The man of whom this could be said, was in the habit of 
ascribing his fortunate philosophical results to ‘ unexpected 
good success.”’ And it is a striking proof of the miserable 
bias of party, that this excess of candor should have tempted 
some to deprive him, if possible, of all credit, by calling it 
accidental. It was done in a few instances at first. It has 
been done recently by one in our own community, who has 
been silly and malicious enough to revive, and indeed to 
surpass, the worst charges brought against Priestley. How 
contemptibly little do such things appear by the side of the 
noble sentiment of Cuvier, who thus speaks of the same 
frankness and humility. ‘ Priestley, loaded with glory, was 
modest enough to be astonished at his good fortune, and at 
the multitude of admirable discoveries which nature seemed 
to have reserved for him alone; forgetting that her favors 
were not gratuitous ; that the truths she had so satisfactorily 
revealed, were extoited by his indefatigable perseverance 
and ingenious methods of interrogation.”” Cuvier speaks 
throughout this Eulogy, before referred to, in as high praise 
of Priestley’s philosophical character, as the writer quoted 
above ; and at the same time shows the impartiality of this 
testimony, by speaking with equal strength and less discrimi- 
nation of his erroneous and mournful religious character. 

We only add, that the hundredth anniversary of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s birth, was recently celebrated in London, by a public 
dinner, at which between one hundred and two hundred 
gentlemen were present, comprising some of the most emi- 
nent scientific characters in that metropolis, of different re- 
ligious and political parties; but ‘all united in the en- 
deavour to do honor to a man, who was unhonored in bis 
age and his country.”’ One could hardly desire a more hon- 
orable or grateful tribute than this. 

Of Priestley as a Theologian, we feel more competent to 
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judge, though we cannot pretend to that qualification which 
might result from having read the whole of all his works ; a 
qualification which one could not attain very early in life, if 
he attempted much else. And this suggests the remark, 
which every one seems disposed to make first, and in which 
we are impelled to join; viz. that Priestley wrote too fast 
and too much on Theology, or wrote too fast and published 
too much. The complete edition of his works consists of 
twenty-five octavo volumes of more than five hundred pages 
each. The catalogue at the end of this volume gives us 
about one hundred and fifty distinct publications, of which 
more than two thirds are theological. Many of these are of 
a character, as is well known, to require very extensive and 
careful research. And with all the changes and active duties 
of such a life, we need no other facts to be convinced that he 
could not have done himself or his subjects full justice. The 
style and character of some of his writings confirm this opin- 
ion. We do not believe them to be essentially defective, as 
has been sometimes thought; we do not see reason for with- 
holding general confidence from any of his works, from fear of 
great inaccuracy. But we see defects, particularly of style, 
which are not only unnecessary, but decidedly injurious both 
to the general reputation and the direct effect of his writings. 
He did not attach importance enough to style. But he did 
attach too much importance to the mere circumstance of 
coming out foithwith. We are inclined to say, too, that, as 
a general habit, he overrated the importance and probable 
influence of his separate productions. He was eager, ardent, 
confident, burning with a noble zeal to be always doing and 
always useful, and hurried by his zeal into the belief that 
the one was identical with the other. He paid little atten- 
tion to manner; the matter was all he wished to gain and all 
he aimed to give. * He never polished, he hardly finished. 
We can scarcely recall a sentence, on whose language or 
construction he seems to have bestowed pains. ‘To make 
his meaning clear, to state a fact or a truth so that no one 
need mistake it, was always his aim, but nothing beyond this, 
Indeed he appears to have feared too cautious a habit of 
writing, while conscious of being too careless. ‘I am too 
apt to write in a hurry,” he says in one letter. Jn another, 
he wishes Belsham may be urged not to be too nice; “If 
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I had been so, I should have done nothing.” He would 
have done nothing in comparison as regards the number of 
volumes. But we believe, after all that is to be said of the 
peculiarity of his time and the situations in which he was 
placed, that he would have done quite as much for the 
permanent good of society, and much more for his own 
name. We honor him for being willing to sacrifice, as it is 
evident he knew he was sacrificing, reputation to usefulness. 
We honor him for that remarkable simplicity of purpose, 
directness of thought, and clearness of expression, which 
render every sentence that he ever wrote as intelligible as 
words can make it. In this excellence, remembering the 
diversity and extent of his writings, he is unsurpassed. But 
to this might have been joined, and should have been, a 
care that would have added strength, and an ambition that 
would have looked beyond immediate to final effects. 

This want of care, however, is most to be regretted in 
the expression of opinions. We do not speak of honesty 
and fearlessness in regard to opinions themselves, for these 
must always command respect where opinions have been 
carefully formed and are conscientiously held. We refer 
now to the manner of expressing opinions, those especially 
which we know will be startling and wounding to the honest 
religious feelings of many. Such feelings are always to be 
respected. Religious prejudices are always to be respected ; 
and respected not only in fact, but in appearance, in lan- 
guage, in expression of whatever kind. In this, we must 
think, Priestley often erred. He did respect the feelings of 
others, of all. Noman had a higher respect for honest differ- 
ences of feeling and judgment. But he took little pains, often 
no pains, to save feelings and win judgment. He took 
no pains apparently (we speak only of bis pen, not of his 
purpose) to avoid expressions totally unlike the received 
and approved expressions, or to avoid associations foreign 
to those mst prevalent in religion, and deemed most sa- 
cred. ‘Take for example, as we have not room to be more 
definite, one of his last productions, ‘‘ Socrates and Jesus 
Compared.” Its very title, and much of its plan and 
style, and his defences of it, are such as do unnecessary 
violence to the faith and feeling, right as well as wrong, of 
thousands. We know its purpose was excellent. There 
could not be a better purpose, or one more likely to con- 
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found a favorite argument of infidelity, than to show, that 
Socrates, allowing all that any can claim for him, was im- 
measura! ly inferior to the least that can be thought of Jesus, 
if he is al‘owed to have existed at all. It is folly to say, 
that such modes of reasoning are not admissible, when such 
ground is taken by intelligent unbelievers. It is more than 
folly, it is faithlessness and wickedness, to call him the 
enemy of religion and God, who uses such weapons as 
Priestley used in this work and the controversy that ensued. 
Still we do think, that those weapons might have been better 
used by the same hands, better tempered, better shaped, 
and wielded more to the advantage of Christianity. It re- 
quires all our respect for his character, and an intimate know- 
ledge and constant recollection of his singleness of heart 
and devotedness to truth and duty, to save us from suffering 
what we have suffered, and are sometimes in danger of suf- 
fering now, from many of his remarks and expressions. It 
may be weakness. It may be fastidiousness. We know it 
is not singularity. We believe it is not a trifle. And we 
say more upon this point than we otherwise should, because 
while it raises a serious obstacle to the usefulness of Priest- 
ley’s writings, it appears in the writings of many others of his 
countrymen, and has not seemingly been viewed by them in 
that religious aspect and influence which truly belong to it. 
Our objections to Priestley extend also to some of his 
opinions and speculations. ‘That we differ from one so great 
and good, may not be of the least importance ; but we should 
not be honest or consistent, if we did not express it. We 
do marvel and grieve, at the manner in which he some- 
times views and treats the most important and difficult ques- 
tions. He does not seem to us to have been deficient in 
feeling. By no means. But there was something that pre- 
vented him from entering into the feelings of others. He 
did not appreciate all the sacredness and tenderness of 
religious associations. He did not, we think, enter fully 
into the beauties and glories, the hallowed and solemn gran- 
deur, of our Saviour’s character. Or, if he did, we cannot 
understand nor pardon the manner, in which he allows him- 
self to speak and speculate on that and some other topics, 
as inspiration, regeneration, and eternity. There were other 
peculiarities in his Scriptural readings, which may affect no 
moral principle and be harmless, but which were singular as 
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connected with such a mind. We allude particularly to his 
confident expectation of Christ’s second appearance in per- 
son, at no distant period. ‘‘ You may probably live to see it 

I shall not. It cannot, I think, be more than twenty years.” 

So far was he from rejecting prophecy, as some have accus- 
ed him, that he was an enthusiast in regard to it, and saw 
clearly, i in passing events, the fulfilment of predictions i in the 
Old Testament and the Apocalypse. He believed that Eng- 
land and France were soon to suffer in this cause, and that 
possibly Bonaparte was the deliverer promised to Egypt in 
Isaiah. ‘These things are the more remarkable, as he cer- 
tainly was not hasty in the adoption of opinions, nor did he 
like to see haste in others. ‘‘I am far from wishing to 
make ready converts, as they are seldom steady ones. Be- 
sides, I never was a ready convert to any thing myself; but 
in general a very slow one, thinking long before I decided.” 

If we have spoken freely our objections, we incline to ex- 
press more freely and strongly our confidence and admira- 
tion. Priestley was a candid, humble, immovable, devout, 
and devoted Christian. If he was not, if his writings and 
life do not demonstrate it, we deny that it can be demon- 
strated of any man past or present. It is trifling with Chris- 
tianity and with every-day facts, to send us to a man’s creed 
in proof of his piety, while you refuse to admit the evidence 
of his character and life. It is as great an offence against 
the character and teaching of Christ, as any heresy you can 
broach. ‘“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

We had marked several passages in the different works of 
Priestley, which show simply and clearly his Christian firm- 
ness and fervor. We are restrained from offering many of 
them, by the space already used, and by seeing that selec- 
tions from his writings are soon to be given to the public, in 
a way that will do him more justice than he has yet re- 
ceived. He is not known. ‘There are proofs, scattered 
through all his works, of uncommon faith and devotion. 
There is no subject that he has not touched; there is no 
branch of evidence that he has not illustrated ; there is no 
institution or ordinance of religion that he has not main- 
tained with his pen and his example. The authority of the 
Old Testament and of the New, miracles, prophecies, the 
Sabbath, public worship, private prayer, the Lord’s supper, 
baptism, all found in him a believer, and, when assailed, a 
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vigorous defender. To heads of families he wrote earnestly 
on the duty of family worship,'and always observed it in his 
own house. For children he labored incessantly in his 
parish and through the press. ‘To young men he addressed 
considerations and warnings in regard to their most common 
vices, with a plainness which is much applauded in others.* 
For the duty, the pleasure, and the benefit of reading the 
Scriptures habitually, no man’s precepts or life have pleaded 
more strongly.. Look at one passage from his Sermon on 
the Duty of Mutual Exhortation, beside the incidental proofs 
which have been seen in his life. 


**So strongly is my mind impressed with a sense of the im- 
portance of the habitual reading of the Scriptures, both from 
considering the nature of the thing, and from the best attention 
that I have been able to give to particular characters and 
facts, that I do not see how those persons who neglect it, and 
who have no satisfaction in habitually meditating on the infi- 
nitely important subjects to which they relate, can be said to 
have any thing of Christianity besides the name.” 


Observe too with what gratitude and sense of dependence 
and weakness, he speaks of the observance of the Sabbath 
and of religious forms. 


‘“‘T own myself to be so far from Christian perfection, that I 
think myself happy in such a necessary mode of spending my 
time, especially on Sundays, as serves to keep up a constant 
attention to my situation as an accountable being, to my rela- 
tion to God, and my dependence upon him, so that I cannot be 
long without being reminded of my destination to a future and 
everlasting state; as by this means I hope I am more in the 
way of acquiring those sentiments and habits which will quali- 
fy me for it. Let others fancy that they can do without these 
ordinary helps; I cannot but think there would be more wis- 
dom in a greater distrust of themselves. Happy is he that 


feareth always.” t 


Of all the libels that have fallen upon Priestley, the most 
singular is that which accuses him of infidelity. We do 
not believe a more clear or assured believer can be found 








* These “Considerations for the Use of Young Men,” were 
published in Boston, in 1808, it is believed, by Mr. Buckminster, 
together with Zollikoffer’s two Sermons on the “Sins of Unchas- 
tity”; a pamphlet thet should not be lost. 

+ Letters on Public Worship toa Young Man. Works, Vol. XX. 
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in any denomination. Every thing shows it. The very 
character of his mind was to scrutinize and question. He 
did scrutinize and question every subject that he approached. 
And the more he scrutinized revelation, the more closely 
and boldly he tested its evidences and influences, the stronger 
was his faith, the more devoted and disinterested his attach- 
ment. We say disinterested, in view not only of the trials 
and losses to which hss faith subjected him, and the further 
trials and losses to which he exposed himself by adherence 
to that faith, but also in view of the temptations, if not so- 
licitations, thrown in his way by politicians and philosophers. 
His position was not a common one. Persecuted by loyal- 
ists for being a radical, reviled by Churchmen for being a 
Dissenter, reprobated by Dissenters as a leader of heretics, 
exiled from his own country for advocating liberty and 
toleration, vilified and threatened as a seditious alien in the 
country to which he fled, regarded as an unbeliever by 
most Christians, and ridiculed as a Christian by unbeliev- 
ers, —it required some firmness of conviction, some power 
and blessing of conscience, to keep him true to himself 
and his God. Did he ever waver? He clung the more 
to that which man could not wrest from him. Denounced 
more loudly than the most notorious infidels, he calmly went 
on opposing those infidels, and challenging them single- 
handed to the combat. While repelling the assaults of 
Volney in Philadelphia, he says, ‘‘'The prevalence of in- 
fidelity is astonishing ; and yet, notwithstanding all I have 
done to oppose its progress, in which I am single, I was 
last Sunday (and I believe frequently am) preached against 
in this very place as a deist; and lie under much greater 
odium than any professed unbeliever.”” The adherence of 
such a man to Christianity, in such circumstances, is worth 
tenfold more, if not as an argument for the religion, as a 
pon of his sincerity, than the uninquiring, all-devouring 
aith of the most orthodox. The very mildness with which 
he answers the charge of infidelity, when made in conversa- 
tion, is delightful and convincing. ‘If sincerely believing 
in the divine mission of Moses is deism, then I am a deist ; 
if believing in the inspiration of the Prophets is deism, then 
the charge is just; or if believing that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah foretold by the Prophets, and that he died and rose 


again from the dead, is deism, then do I merit the appella- 
tion.” 
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Priestley’s connexion with philosophical unbelievers, and 
their friendship and respect for him, gave him peculiar op- 
portunities of presenting to them the reasons of his own 
faith. He used those opportunities, as we have seen, par- 
ticularly as he advanced in life, and felt the power and joy 
of religious belief. In the Preface to one of his last works,* 
he speaks thus of some eminent and prosperous unbelievers, 
as Voltaire and Frederick of Prussia. 


‘© No Christian, in the humblest and most afflicted situation 
in life, need to envy them. I would not exchange my own 
feelings even in those situations in which they would have 
thought me an object of compassion, for all the satisfaction 
they could have enjoyed in the happiest scenes of their lives. 

‘** T-wish it were possible for me to convey to my philosophi- 
cal, unbelieving friends, the feeling I have of the value of 
Christianity, a value which is enhanced by the experience of a 
pretty long and various life, in which Christian principles 
have been of the most substantial use to me, both in prosperity 
and in adversity ; and, as they have supported me through life, 
they will, 1 doubt not, afford consolation in the hour of death. 
But it is not in the power of language to express all I feel on 
this subject.” 

And to Volney he appeals with a simplicity and tender- 
ness, that ought to touch the heart of Christians at least. 


** But religion is not only the guide of life, but supplies the 
best support under the troubles of it, and at the approach of 
death ; and of this your principles would deprive men. And 
what have you to give them in its place? Being a much older 
man than you, I have had more experience of the value of re- 
ligion in this respect than you can have; I have had many 
trials and some heavy losses, which have left a void which 
nothing in the world can fill; and yet I would not exchange 
my sorrows for your:joys. Were you in my situation, I should 
regard you with compassion ; for I bear you no ill will. Could 
you, Sir, have the feelings that I sometimes have, you would 
give all the world, if you had it, to be a Christian.” ¢ 


It was this that crowned Priestley’s faith with its peculiar 
strength and brightness. It was his experience of its support 
and full blessings. Religion was to him an habitual com- 
forter. No one can read his letters without seeing that his 





* Observations on the Increase of Infidelity: Preface. Works, 
Vol. XVII. 
+ Letters to Volney. 
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mind flies to it perpetually, and stays itself upon this rock 
as upon God. It reveals God to him in every thing, and 
makes the doctrine of a universal and particular providence 
one of the most familiar associations of life, a part of the 
life, blending itself with ordinary incidents, and having 
power over all feelings. We believe his own convictions 
and habits prompted in him the strong sentiment, and led 
him to fix the high standard, which the following declaration 
contains. ‘‘ A person of an habitually pious disposition, 
who regards the hand of God in every thing, will not take 
up a newspaper without reflecting that he is going to see 
what God has wrought, and considering what it is that he is 
apparently about to work.” 

Such, so far as we have been able here to present such a 
character, was Dr. Priestley. Of the many tributes that have 
been paid to his memory, there are two of great value, be- 
cause from great and good men, differing widely in opinion 
from the subject of their eulogy, — Dr. Parr and Robert 
Hall. The testimony of the former to Priestley’s “ superla- 
tive talents’? and ‘‘exemplary morals,’’ we suppose to be 
more familiar to our readers than that of the latter, for 
which alone we will ask room. Robert Hall, in his remarks 
on ‘“ Christianity consistent with a Love of Freedom,” from 
which we have already quoted, thus speaks of Priestley and 
the persecutions he encountered. 


‘“‘ The religious tenets of Dr. Priestley appear to me errone- 
ous in the extreme; but I should be sorry to suffer any differ- 
ence of sentiment to diminish my sensibility to virtue or my 
admiration of genius. From him the poisoned arrow will fall 
pointless. His enlightened and active mind, his unwearied 
assiduity, the extent of his researches, the light which he has 
poured into almost every department of science, will be the ad- 
miration of that period when the greater part of those who 
have favored, or those who have opposed him, will be alike 
forgotten. Distinguished merit will ever rise superior to op- 
pression, and will draw lustre from reproach. The vapors 
which gather round the rising sun, and follow it in its course, 
seldom fail at the close of it to form a magnificent theatre for 
its reception, and to invest with variegated tints, and with a 
softened effulgence, the luminary which they cannot hide.” 


We see in Gregory’s “ Life of Robert Hall,” that these 
and similar noble sentiments drew upon their author the seri- 
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ous displeasure of his friends. And when he even publicly 
declared, that, if ‘ he were the Judge of all, he could not con- 
demn Dr. Priestley,’ some of bis elders in the ministry 
earnestly remonstrated with him, as exposing himself to the 
guilt and danger of admitting, that a “ Socinian might see 
the king’om of God!” We regret, that magnanimity so 
rare should be rebuked by a spirit so narrow. It may be, 
that the generous and fearless defender of an injured man 
was in less danger and less need of forgiveness, than those 
who reproved his Christian charity. We rejoice in the per- 
suasion, that Priestley and Hall bave already found that the 
communion of heaven is larger than that of earth, and that 
its peace is never jarred by the harsh sound of Socinian or 
Baptist, as it annexes to its privileges but one condition, — 
a condition which they had both observed, —the devotion of 
the heart and the consecration of the life to truth, Christ, 
and God. 





As we were finishing this article, we were directed to a 
Letter in the date ‘‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,”’ addressed to the 
Conductors of the Examiner by Mr. Cheever, and con- 
taining another assault on Dr. Priestley. Mr. Cheever is 
either a very weak and vain, or an unprincipled man. 
Neither our self-respect nor our consciences will permit us 
to give him more than this brief notice, having already 
sinned in noticing him at all. The amount of his apology 
or explanation now, in regard to his having called Priestley 
and «thers infidels, is, that to write in favor of Christianity 
is no prof of piety. No one said it was. The question 
had no reference to degrees of piety, but to infidelity ; and 
if Mr. Cheever cannot see the distinction, be ought never to 
mention either. We are fully aware, that to defend Chris- 
tiinity is not, necessarily, to be a Christian. We are also 
aware, that to defend Orthodoxy is not, necessarily, to be a 
Christi n. We know, to our grief, that to hold all the doc- 
trines called Evangelical, and advocate them vehement y, is 
compatible with a temper and a faith as far from the Chris- 
tian, as the east is from the west. Mr. Cheever has come 
precisely to the point to which we said he was coming. He 
has defined Chrstianity to be Orthodoxy, and infidelity anti- 
orthodoxy. We therefore have less cause of complaint, as 
all he means when he calls us infidels, is that we are not 
Orthodox, — a reproach which we can bear. 
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Art. I].— Memoir and Poems of Phillis Wheatley, a 
native African and a Slave. Dedicated to the Friends 
of the Africans. Boston. Published by George W. 
Light. 1534. 12mo. pp. 103. 


Tue work before us is a neat duodecimo volume, fairly 
printed on good paper, and ornamented with a lithographic 
likeness of the (we had almost said fair) authoress. It com- 
prises upwards of a hundred pages. The Memoir prefixed is 
ably and feelingly written, and contains all, as we suppose, 
that is now known of Phillis Wheatley. We shall en- 
deavour to give a brief abstract of it. 

In the year 1761 she was selected, sick and almost lite- 
rally naked, from a group of slaves who were publicly sold 
in Boston market, by Mr. John Wheatley, whose wife wanted 
a young domestic. She was apparently about seven years 
old, spoke no English, and, when she did acquire it, could 
recollect nothing of her early life, save the single fact that 
her mother had been accustomed to pour water on the 
ground at the rising of the sun. The excellent lady of 
her purchaser treated her in the most exemplary manner, 
and her daughter undertook to teach Phillis to read and 
write. Her progress was truly extraordinary. Within six- 
teen months of her arrival, she could read the most difficult 
parts of the sacred writings understandingly, and in +765 
she wrote a letter to Mr. Occum, an Indian Mimister then in 
England. Such proofs of talent, together with her humble 
and affectionate disposition, won the heart of her mistress, 
whose coinpanion she became, instead of a menial, as was at 
first intended. 

The developement of her-mind outstripped her growth 
so much, that she attracted the notice of the literary char- 
acters of the time, many of whom furnished her with books. 
These stimulated her thirst for knowledge, and she attempt- 
ed to acquire the Latin tongue, and actually made consid~ 
erable progress in it. Neither these advantages, nor the 
notice she constantly received, appear to have had any 
effect on her excellent disposition. She continued grateful, 
humble, and loving. 

Her mind seems to have been peculiarly susceptible of 
religious impressions, as, indeed, we have observed most of 
VOL. XVI. —N. 5. VOL. XI. NO. II. 22 
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her race are, when any one will take the pains to teach 
them. At the age of sixteen she joined the Old South 
Church, and became an ornament to it. The little poem 
following may serve to exemplify the quiet piety which is 
the characteristic of all her writings. 


‘Son BEING BROUGHT FROM AFRICA TO AMERICA. 


«© 'T’ was mercy brought me from my pagan land, 
Gave my benighted soul to understand 
That there ’s a God, — that there ’s a Saviour too: 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye, — 
‘Their color is a diabolic dye.’ 
Remember, Christians, negroes black as Cain 
May be refined, and join the angelic train.” — p. 42. 


In the winter of 1773 Phillis’s health had so far declined, 
that her physician recommended a sea voyage. A son of 
Mr. Wheatley, being about to proceed to England on busi- 
ness, took Phillis with him, in the nineteenth year of her 
age. Her fame had gone before her, and she was received 
with singular distinction by very many distinguished indi- 
viduals, and her poems were then first published, dedicated 
to the Countess of Huntingdon. That so much flattering 
notice shou'd not have turned her head and changed her 
heart, is highly to ber honor. She was invited to remain 
in London ull the court should return to St. James’s, in 
order that she might be presented to the king, and would 
probably have consented ; but, hearing that her beloved 
mistress was sick and desired her to return, she reémbarked 
without hesitation or delay. O woman, worthy of a better 
fate ! 

Mrs. Wheatley died the next year, and her husband soon 
followed her to the grave. ‘Their son bad settled in Eng- 
land, and Phillis was left utterly desolate. Poverty was 
upon her with all its countless miseries, when she accepted 
an offer of marriage from a colored man named Peters, the 
best match, apparently, she could make. He was a man of 
polished manners and dressed well. He was moreover a 
person of good education, had studied law, and tradition 
says, that he actually did plead many cases at the bar, and 
generally with success, a fact we do not find noticed in the 
book.- Soon after he married Phillis he became a bankrupt, 
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and being, in his own opinion, too much of a gentleman to 
practice any manual occupation, his wife was reduced to 
great distress. The Revolution broke out, the people were 
fleeing from Boston, and Phillis suffered, at the same time, 
from sickness and absolute want. She became in those 
stormy times the mother of three children, all of whom died 
young. 

Phillis and her husband went to Newburyport during the 
siege of Boston. After the evacuation of the city by the 
king’s troops, she returned and was received into the house 
of a niece of her former mistress, who was a widow and kept 
a small school for her support. She and her daughter min- 
istered to Phillis and her children for six weeks, when her 
husband took them away to an apartment he had hired, but 
did little or nothing for their support. What became of 
them afterwards will be best told in the words of the writer 
of the Memoir himself. 


“Tn a filthy apartment, in an obscure part of the metropolis, 
Jay the dying mother and the wasting child. The woman, 
who had stood honored and respected in the presence of the 
wise and good of that country which was hers by adoption, 
or rather compulsion, who had graced the ancient halls of Old 
England, and rolled about in the splendid equipages of the 
proud nobles of Britain, was now numbering the last hours of 
life in a state of the most abject misery, surrounded by all the 
emblems of squalid poverty ! 

‘Little more remains to be told. It is probable (as fre- 
quently happens when the constitution has long borne up 
against disease), that the thread of life, attenuated by suffering, 
at last snapped suddenly ; for the friends of Phillis, who had 
visited her in her sickness, knew not of her death. Peters did 
not see fit to acquaint them with the event, or to notify to them 
her interment. A grand niece of Phillis’s benefactress, pass- 
ing up Court Street, met the funeral of an adult and a child; a 
bystander informed her they were bearing Phillis Wheatley to 
that silent mansion, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.’ 

“They laid her away in her solitary grave, without a stone 
to tell that one so good and so gifted sleeps beneath ; and the 
waters of oblivion are rapidly erasing her name from the sands 
of time.” — pp. 23, 24. 


Such was the fate of Phillis Wheatley, a heroine, though 
a black one. Perhaps her genius, her unquestionable virtues, 
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the vicissitudes of her life, and her melancholy end ought 
to excite as much interest as the fate of Lady Jane Grey, of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, or any other heroine, ancient or 
modern ; but such, we fear, will not be the case. She was 
a negro, and therefore entitled to no pity or regard. What 
matters it that a negro has talents and virtues ? — what 
matters it that she suffers ? 

We turn to her poetry. It seems to us respectable, 
though not of a high order, Yet how many of the white 
writers of this country have enjoyed a transient reputation 
on much less intrinsic merit! What proportion of the 
rhymesters, who enrich our newspapers and magazines with 
their effusions, can write half so well as Phillis Wheatley ? 
She had no assistance. Like one of her favorite authors, 
“she lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” She 
seems to have begun to write verses as soon as slie had suf- 
ficient command of the English language to express her 
ideas, —certainly before she could have known any thing of 
the rules of composition. Accordingly, we find some ill- 
constructed and harsh and prosaic lines, but not so many by 
half as in the verses of most of her contemporary American 
poets. That her lines are full of feeling, no one will deny 
who has read the extract we have already given. ‘That she 
had considerable originality will be apparent from her epi- 
taph on Dr. Sewall. 


*‘ Lo, here, a man, redeemed by Jesus’ blood, 
A sinner once, but now a saint with God. 
Behold, ye rich, ye poor, ye fools, ye wise, 
Nor let his monument your heart surprise ; 

”T will tell you what this holy man has done, 
Which gives him brighter lustre than the sun. 
Listen, ye happy, from your seats above. 

I speak sincerely, while I speak and love. 

He sought the paths of piety and truth, 

By these made happy from his early youth. 

In blooming years that grace divine he felt, 
Which rescues sinners from the chains of guilt, 
Mourn him, ye indigent, whom he has fed, 

And henceforth seek, like him, for living bread ; 
Ev’n Christ, the bread descending from above, 
And ask an int’rest in his saving love. 

Mourn him, ye youth, to whom he oft has told 

God’s gracious wonders, from the times of old. 
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I, too, have cause, this mighty loss to mourn, 
For he, my monitor, will not return. 
Oh, when shall we to his blest state arrive ? 
When-the same graces in our bosoms thrive ? ” 
pp. 45, 46. 

Phillis had a peculiarity of intellect which is not often 
met with. Her memory was very ill regulated. That it 
must have been uncommonly strong, in some things, is self- 
evident, else how could she have acquired the English lan- 
guage in so short a time ? — how could she have mastered 
the Latin? Yet in other matters it was very defective. It 
has been seen that she could remember but one solitary 
fact, connected with her life, previous to her seventh year. 
The memory of other children reaches much further back. 
When she composed, she could not retain her own compo- 
sition in her mind, and was obliged either to lose it or commit 
it instantly to paper. We offer no solution of this anomaly, 
—it is enough that it must have been a great disadvantage 
to a person of literary pursuits. 

Phillis Wheatley, we think, was a precocious genius, des- 
tined very rapidly to acquire a certain degree of excellence, 
and there to stop forever. As mediocrity, or even mode- 
rate merit in song, is never tolerated, we dare not hope that 
her works will ever be very popular or generally read ; for 
readers never take into account the disadvantages the writer 
may have labored under. It is not just that they should ; for 
otherwise the land would be flooded with bad writings, to the 
exclusion and discouragement of good. It is little consolation 
to him, who has wasted his time and money in buying and 
reading a wretched production, to be told that it was written 
by an apprentice or a woman. We do not mean by this to 
express any disapprobation of the publication before us, but 
merely to say that, singular as its merits are, they are not of 
the kind that will command admiration. Still the work will 
live, — there will always be friends enough of liberty and of 
the cause of negro improvement not to let it sink into ob- 
livion, and many will desire to possess it as a curiosity. We 
wish the publisher success, and, if any thing we can say shall 
contribute to it, we shall heartily rejoice. As a friend of 
the Africans and of mankind at large, we are happy to record 
our tribute of praise in behalf of one who was an honor and 
ornament to her race and her kind. 
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Born in a land of darkness, the grasp of the spoiler first 
woke her from the dream of her infancy. Ruthlessly torn 
from home and parents, no kind arm supported her head or 
ministered to her wants during the horrors of the middle 
passage. The crack of the whip, the screams of suffocating 
and famishing human beings, and the clank of chains were 
the lullaby of her childish slumbers. ignorant, naked, and 
forlorn, she stood up in a foreign land to be sold, like a beast 
in the market,.to strangers whose pity she had not even a 
voice to demand. <A brighter dawn flashed on her mind. 
Her own intelligence and energy supplied the want of in- 
struction. In the midst of the obloquy attached to her hue, 
she reached an intellectual eminence known to few of the 
females of that day, and not common even now. The 
treasures of literature became hers, — the gospel shone upon 
her. Grateful, humble, pious, and affectionate, prosperity 
made no change in her heart. Flattery could not make her 
vain, — pleasure diminished not her gratitude, — starvation 
and ill usage never turned her from her duty. Her worth- 
less husband never heard a syllable of reproach from the 
dying mother by the side of her dying child. She died in 
suffering and starvation, and is gone to take the rank which 
she earned, in a place where many who may despise her for 
a skin not colored like their own, will never come. 


[For the Christian Examiner. ] 


Arr. IT]. — Spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures. — No. I. The 


Creation. 


In order to comprehend the Spirit of the Old Testament, 
we must not look into it for what is not there. We must 
remember, that the instructions it contains were addressed 
to men in the infancy of the race, and through the instru- 
mentality of men, who, though taught by “the Spirit 
which giveth understanding,” yet were limited in their power 
of taking in what was so freely poured upon them, not only 
by the finiteness common to all men, but by their partaking 
of the spirit and character of the age in which they lived. 

We should remember too, that, although this limitation of 
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their comprehension was not an absolute hindrance to their 
power of mediation between God and the mass of the race, 
(whose education Providence always commits to the gifted 
of the same race, seemingly because this method g ves play 
to that social action, in which is found the happiness-of the in- 
tellect and affections;) yet it involves the necessity of 
certain considerations on the part of those who in a subse- 
quent age, study the records of this mediation. There isa 
medium of communication between man and man, which, be- 
ing partly his own contrivance, partakes of the finiteness and 
transitoriness of all human things. Language varies not 
only with the country, but with the age of the world; and 
it is not perfectly translatable. This is a most important 
consideration, but one, of which all sound-minded persons 
are capable, after a few facts collected by the learned are 
laid before their judgment. 

It is often said that poetry existed before prose. But to 
many minds this proposition conveys no clear idea; be- 
cause they have no clear ideas of the limits of poetry and 
prose. What then are these limits? 

Poetry is the expression of abstract and spiritual truth by 
sensible objects, by the forms, colors, sounds, changes, 
combinations of external nature. The foundation of the 
possibility of such an expression is the fact, that the human 
mind in its original principles, and the natural creation, in 
its simplicity, are but different images of the same Creator, 
who has linked them for the reciprocal developement of their 
mutual treasures. The primitive languages, therefore, were 
naturally poetic, that is, synthetic in their genius, like the 
minds that used them. 

But as society becomes ramified, and people act upon 
each other, and ta‘k by imitation and custom, and not from 
within, a thousand arbitrary and accidental associations con- 
nect themselves with words, and even with things, which 
deaden and shut out the impressions they would naturally 
make. And then, as the mind begins to analyze, there arises 
the analytical expression of thought, and words that were 
once pictures become counters. ‘This is prose, which has 
but one advantage over poetry, that it is a more precise ex- 
pression of the differences of things, and for this advantage 
it sacrifices force, and impressiveness, and exciting power. 
But, although the poetical expression of thought, constituted 
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language only in the earlier stages of the human mind, yet, as 
it is the only adequate expression of»sensibility, it must al- 
ways exist as a part of all languages ; and, in the poetical 
vein of our native tongue, we must find the key of interpre- 
tation to the language of the Old ‘Testament, which is en- 
tirely primitive. Herder has undertaken to give us the pe- 
culiar genius of the Hebrew language, in his beautiful work 
on Hebrew poetry. Having first shown that, in the north- 
ern languages, wherever the words are not absolute counters, 
they are an echo from external nature, unmodified by the in- 
fluence from within the mind; and that, in the languages of 
the south of Europe, this echo is reacted upon by the genius 
and sensibility of those who speak them; he contrass with 
these the language of the Oriental, breathing his thoughts 
deep out of his breast, the very sound of feeling in the 
original perception of its exciting causes. He then points 
out the genius of the Hebrew tongue in particular, as dis- 
played in the formation and derivation of its words from the 
original roots, and of those original roots from external and 
internal nature. 

But what it is so desirable should be generally understood, 
is this genius of the Hebrew language, as influencing the 
style of construction, the method of presenting thought. 
With all its adjectives nouns, and all its nouns verbs, and all 
abstract ideas only indicated by modulations of the voice, or 
aspirations more or less deep, metaphor became a necessity 
of daily speech. So vague was the language, that the very 
attempt to analyze thought seems to have been given up as 
in despair, and an approximation only to the expression 
of abstract and spiritual ideas was atiempted, by act- 
ing upon the imagination through the senses, trusting that 
the imagination wo:ld in its turn stimulate the conscience, 
and awaken and gradually develope the reasoning poweis. 

Enough hints, however, have been given on this subject 
here ; and we now turn toa third preliminary consideration 
necessary to the reader of the Old Tesiament. We must 
remember that its various writers had various objects, and 
that none of them professed to declare the whole counsel of 
God, but only bis relations to the individuals they addressed, 
and their relations to each other. Moses had for his object 
to give laws, by which the saving prociples of religion 
might be preserved from that absolute corruption, by which 
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they were generally made to degrade the nature they are 
destined to perfect ; and, incidentally, he presents some 
answers to those great questions, which always stir the minds 
of individual men, in the very beginning of their develope- 
ment, on the origin of the outward world, the source of 
moral obligation, and the cause of moral evil. 

The Annalists of the Old Testament had for their object, 
to communicate those great national events, which, as their 
lawgiver had predicted, were the record of God’s judg- 
ment upon the conduct of the government, in its great duty 
of preserving, by means of faithfulness to their ritual law, 
the religion of the patriarchs uncorrupted by idolatry. It 
was requisite for this object that they should be simple and 
honest, and should tell, in so many words, what took 
place; and that they were honest and simple is evident, 
from their dark record of weakness, and crime, and punish- 
ment, which no national vanity has tempted them to mantle. 
It was not requisite, to fit them for their work, that they 
should understand metaphysics ; and that they did not, is 
evident, from their making God the agent, not only of all the 
good, but of some of the bad actions they record. 

The Psalmists of the Old Testament had for their object, 
to awaken and keep alive an enthusiasm for the Temple 
worship, which was ‘a safeguard of holy rites” to preserve 
the Patriarchal religion for posterity. For this end, it was 
indeed necessary that they should have been penetrated with 
that sentiment of personal piety, which teaches that God has 
an interest in individual man, and that this interest is deep, 
tender, sympathetic, and regardful of the moral purity 
of his creatures ; but it was not requisite, and it could not 
have been otherwise than miraculous, that they should have 
understood the universal attributes of Providence, as display- 
ed in Christianity ;—and it is worthy of all consideration, 
that, within the mind, there is no miracle supposable, without 
destroying the very foundations of morality. 

The Proverbialists and moral preachers of the Old Testa- 
ment, have collected the wisdom of their predecessors in 
short apothegms or in apologues. ‘These proverbs and dis- 
courses are certainly not the perfection of reason, but they all 
contain important truths ; and, while they meet the indolence 
of the oriental mind, are calculated to produce some intellec- 
tual action, leading to greater, which was doubtless their aim. 
VOL. XVI. —N. S. VOL. XI. NO. II. 23 
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The Prophets of the Old Testament had for their imme- 
diate object, to warn the people, by a display of the mise- 
ries of surrounding nations, from national crimes and follies ; 
and for their general object, to reveal the moral effects of the 
ritual, as its ultimate end ; by which moral effects a better 
time was to be ushered in, when other faculties of the soul 
should be so far developed, that the necessity of acting upon 
the moral nature through the imagination addressed by the 
senses, a method involving so many disadvantages, should be 
done away ; and the spirit of God should commune with the 
spirit of man face to face, through the mediation of one who 
should have perfected his nature, and thus become enabled 
to declare the whole counsel of God, and to make it intelli- 
gible too, by his perfect sympathy with man; at once bear- 
ing the character of the son of man and the son of God. 

Our present purpose relates, however, only to the first 
writer of the Old Testament. 

Moses’ writings are generally considered the first dispen- 
sation of Revelation. But this is not exactly accurate. 
The first revelation was necessarily unwritten. It consisted, 
perhaps, of the very events, out of which Moses has made 
a selection for the introduction of his Law. For Events 
must have been Revelations, when only first principles were 
at work, as in the earliest times. Men had not then become 
powerful enough to set a going such a number of second 
causes, as now operate in the inner world. There were 
no moral circumstances, because men had not yet had time 
to create them; there were only natural circumstances. 
Hence, it was hardly a figure of speech, to say, ‘“‘ The Lord 
spoke.” All reflection was indeed a conversation with the 
Lord. Adam’s communion with himself on circumstances, 
was a perpetual and almost unmixed revelation. Self-com- 
munion continued to be so, until man began to act upon him- 
self and his race, through the medium of habit, custom, and 
social institutions. -It was in this state of things, probably, 
that language received that idiom, which it retained, after its 
cause no longer existed ; and which is a source of perplexity 
to modern readers, who do not make allowance for the genius 
of the language, and are shocked to find the merest human 
reasonings given as God’s words, and the result of human 
free-will ascribed to the irresistible agency of the Creator. 
The unwritten revelation was, however, a partial dispensa- 
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tion only, like its successor which has recorded it. -This 
imperfection, or partial character, of revelation is a great 
stumblingblock to many. They want to know, why there 
should not have been a fuller revelation at first. Do those 
who make this objection take into consideration the deter- 
minate finiteness of man’s nature ; the growing character of 
his mind; and especially, the necessary reaction of his mind, 
upon that which passes through it? A full revelation, we 
say, has now been received;—but only into one mind. 
For though Jesus Christ bas freely opened himself unto all 
men, do we suppose that Christianity, in all the length and 
breadth, in which it existed in his mind, has ever been 
received into the mind of any one of his followers? Must 
not men’s knowledge of truth, after all sources of it are laid 
open, necessarily be in proportion to their own activity, and 
faithfulness, and freedom from other influences? And if the 
revelation, that comes through a perfect mediator, is thus 
limited and darkened, and yet answers the purpose of improv- 
ing all who in singleness of heart would receive it, (and who 
can doubt this ?) can we not conceive that revelation, limited 
still more, and partly by the imperfection of its mediators, 
may, in a still earlier age (when men’s minds, by reason of 
the predominance of the animal nature, were still more in- 
consequent than at present), have answered the purpose of 
improvement ; and thus, partial though it was, have been 
worthy of its Author, who is the Father of individual men, as 
well as the Infinite, Omniscient, Eternal Mind? 

The question now arises, in what form was the first written 
revelation to be expected? Would it not of course be first 
given in that form in which literature naturally developes it- 
self in the ruder ages of the world ? 

The earliest form of literature, is the Historic Song. In 
all uncultivated countries, we find men following the instinct 
which prompts us to dwell on the glories of our forefathers, 
and singing their deeds in measure. For, it is this form of 
literature alone, which can be communicated to the people 
at large, before the art of writing is in general use. 

Let us endeavour, after this preliminary remark, to imagine 
Moses meditating the book of the ‘ generation of Heaven 
and Earth.”’ Having entered into communion with God, on 
the principles of human action, (for how else are we. to in- 
terpret the mysterious declaration, that he “‘ saw God, face 
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to face’”’?) he seems to have felt himself moved by his Spirit 
to communicate the great truths of religion and morality to 
an age of the world, which, having no ancestral literature, and 
being peculiarly bound to the physical present, needed.to be 
thrown back on itself, by an influence from without. 

How grateful, and how sweet a reward it must have been, 
to the heart of this faithful friend of his countrymen, who 
had toiled in their cause till every selfish feeling must have 
been lost in the excitement of patriotism, thus to be called 
to give a revelation of those higher relations between man. 
and man, to the developement of which all the outward 
miracles, of which he had been the instrument, were subser- 
vient ! 

To feel all the force of the writings of Moses, we must fill 
our souls with the full conception of the state of mind in 
which he wrote. ‘To him was revealed the religious nature 
of man, as the director of his moral nature ; and that it was 
his own individual duty to make his superior knowledge 
useful to his people. Having determined to express his 
mind in that form of literature, which, as it seems, naturally 
occurs to the human mind in its early stages, his memory 
reverts to all the events that tradition offers to him as 
materials. He selects those characters and incidents, which 
will serve his grand purpose of displaying to man his own 
nature, and the provisions for human virtue; leaving the 
rest untold, and speaking of nature according to the ideas of 
the times. 

It is necessary to remember, that moral and religious truth 
was what the mind of Moses was intent upon; and the his- 
tory is merely the refracting atmosphere which transmits to 
the grosser eyes of his contemporaries the holy light of the 
yet unrisen sun, which was beaming fully upon the prophet’s 
own soul. And even in profane poetry is there not some- 
thing analogous to this? Though the deeds of their ances- 
tors have ever been inwoven in the early poetry of all 
countries, yet was there ever a poet, whose object was the 
narration of facts? Is there not always, in the mind of the 
poet, a sentiment to be communicated, as his highest object ; 
and are not the striking delineation of character, and the col- 
lation of incidents, inferior objects, only interesting to him as 
subservient to the first, — his highest object ? 


The account of the creation is not philosophical. The 
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formation of the sun and moon and stars, and even of the 
firmament, is described, as if the former were made in sole 
reference to our little globe, and as if the latter were some- 
thing else, than an illusion produced by the limitation of our 
power of seeing. These philosophical inaccuracies have 
sometimes induced a scoff at Moses, and led the thoughtless 
and superficial to doubt the divine authority of these records, 
which have been watched over by Providence so miraculously , 
which are referred to with such respect by Jesus and his 
Apostles, and which are allowed, on all hands, to contain 
lessons of the deepest wisdom, and poetry the most sublime, 
—the more remarkable, that they came from a nation, in 
which the gifts of human genius were not known even by name. 

It has been truly said, that almost all false conclusions 
upon matters of speculation arise from requiring for the ob- 
jects of'one faculty of the soul, a sort of evidence appropri- 
ated to those of another faculty. ‘The objections that have 
been made to the Mosaic account of the creation, have erisen 
from this narrow mode of considering subjects. ‘There are 
men, who have called themselves philosophers, and who 
have been admitted as such by many of whom better things 
were to be expected, that would fain have brought down 
the rich, glowing, brilliant effusions of the seraph-touched 
souls of the Prophets to the test of a cold, logical analysis ; 
and other men have looked on with consternation and anguish, 
and have almost feared, that the palladium of all that they 
felt to be true and good was departing from them ; although 
they would have smiled tranquilly and contemptuously, 
had the poems of Homer or Milton been submitted to the 
same ordeal, which they might be with equal propriety. 

Moses’ writings convey all the truth he intended. The 
fact is, he did not intend to teach men natural philosophy, 
but religion; and his accounts address that faculty of the 
mind, which, in the age when he wrote, was alone devel- 
oped ; a faculty which need not be the less active now, 
because it is balanced by other faculties, which, in that earl 
age, slumbered unknown in the depths of man’s soul. It 
were to be desired that these faculties of ratiocination should 
slumber still, if they are only to be employed in sophisticating 
the spirit of obedience to those divine intuitions, which are 
prior to all intellectual operations, the essence and pledge of 
our immortality. 
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The account of the creation is full of truth, notwithstanding 
its philosophical inaccuracies. It conveys the important 
truth, that it was God’s intelligent spirit, which adapted this 
material frame around us to the exigencies of man’s temporal 
existence. It really does not deceive man, as to his impor- 
tance in the scale of created things ; for we cannot feel too 
deeply, that we are indeed of vastly more importance, and 
objects of deeper interest to our Creator, than any thing in 
the visible creation. 

It may be asked why, in the communication of moral truth, 
should any inaccuracies as to matters of natural history be 
admitted, which, on being discovered, might lead the disco- 
verers to doubt the inspiration of the whole. I answer, that 
Moses’ history was intended for immediate use. Now the 
human mind arrives at natural knowledge by the gradual ex- 
pansion of the faculties. ‘This gradual expansion, and the 
correspondent acquisitions, constitute intellectual happiness. 
It were cheating men of their happiness, to forestall their 
discoveries, and pour upon their unprepared minds the full 
blaze of intellectual truth; and, as this is not necessary to 
virtue, there could be no conceivable reason for its communi- 
cation by special revelation. 

There is another view of the subject which penetrates it 
more deeply. Had the knowledge of external nature been 
communicated by revelation, men would not have been able 
to discriminate between the comparative importance of 
moral and intellectual truth. They would have placed them 
on an equal height. Now the material creation, even on a 
superficial view, and addressing the imagination only, in- 
terested men so much, that the spiritual principle found it 
a hard struggle to maintain the mastery, and did indeed 
sink beneath it, except in a few interesting cases. Had the 
natural sciences been communicated, the materiel creation 
would have been more interesting still. Is there not then 
deep meaning in this omission ? 

Was it not intended that it should be inferred as truth, 
that the Creator would lift the spiritual nature above the 
material? And was it not on this account, that Moses was 
led to speak of the natural world only as it appears, and re- 
veal moral truth, as the one thing needful ; — that men, having 
drunk deeply of the latter, might have strength and light to 
wield natural knowledge wisely, as an instrument of good, 
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when, by the gradual expansion of their faculties, it should 
come ? 

We need not, on this account, suppose that Moses’ writ- 
ings are allegorical. We may believe in the actual existence 
of Adam and Eve, of Cain'and Abel. We may believe, that 
the commandment of not yielding entirely to the pleasures 
of appetite was really given, and even, in the form of not 
eating of a certain tree; for these newborn inhabitants of 
earth must have been too childlike to have very complex 
temptations imposed on them. It is only necessary to re- 
member, in reading these records, that, as man in his first 
developement thinks in pictures, so the language in which he 
speaks, and must be spoken to, is a language of pictures ; and 
that philosophical inaccuracies, though thousands of them 
should exist, could not invalidate writings of these early ages, 
whose professed object was to communicate moral truth, not 
natural science. 

The true test is; do we find great moral truths, such as 
the utmost stretch of the powers of uninspired and contem- 
plative men, in long ages devoted to speculation and reason- 
ing, did not reach? If we do, we shall want no other evi- 
dence, that the unambitious and unassuming Moses was led 
by the inspiration of God to write the Pentateuch. 

Having affirmed that the book of Genesis, especially in its 
first few chapters, is a divine chant, corresponding to the 
songs of the bards of other countries, which convey to pos- 
terity, without the intervention of writing, the historical 
deeds of their ancestors ; yet differing from those songs, in 
that they are calculated to kindle the flame of human am- 
bition, while it is the design of Moses to set the moral na- 
ture on the throne, — we proceed to our enquiry. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, we learn that the outward 
creation is formed for man, and always is to be held in sub- 
jection by him, and on no account to possess and govern 
him; for that man was the last and best work of creation, 
alone receiving the breath of the Almighty, alone addressed 
by the Creator, alone laid under a moral obligation. ‘These 
truths were conveyed, not with the logical precision in 
which they are now stated, but embodied im a narrative, 
brilliant, glowing, full of imagery, calculated to take hold 
of the imagination and be amalgamated with the soul. 

A merely scholastic reasoner might perhaps think, that 
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the proper way to begin a revelation would be to explain the 
necessity of a self-existent Being ; to give all the reasons 
a priort, why there must have been an intelligent Author 
of creation; and to preclude from the understanding all 
those indefinable doubts, which spring up in the mere in- 
tellect, when this subject is before us. But all this would 
be to no purpose, even in the most philosophical age of the 
world. Creation cannot be understood. It may be and is 
felt to be true, but all the reasonings in the world, all the 
forms into which sentences can be thrown will not compass 
it; all endeavours to grasp subjects involving eternity, are 
a miniature of eternity itself; they end where they begin. 
We may comprehend God, as a moral governor, after expe- 
rience ; but it is not given to the creature to see into creating 
power. 

Inspired with a wisdom that instinctively forbade him to 
endeavour “to find out the Almighty unto perfection,” 
Moses commences with the simple fact, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.”” When our rea- 
soning powers have been toiling through the various hy- 
potheses of the philosophical investigators of the date and 
manner of creation, how refreshing and tranquillizing is this 
calm sublimity! It continues through the six days’ work, 
and the sentiment inspired is deep enough to allay the vex- 
ing spirit of idle and aimless curiosity. And when, in mo- 
ments of tranquil contemplation, the beautiful changes of day 
and night, the glorious expanse of the firmament, the bound- 
lessness of the grand ocean, the variegated surface of the 
earth springing up with expressions of an unseen spirit of 
goodness ; the sun, the moon, and the stars, which he also 
made ; the myriads of living things that enjoy “ the bliss of 
being’”’; and man, in whom is a spirit, and to whom the in- 
spiration of the Almighty hath given understanding ; — when 
all these things are before us in the season of reverie, is 
there any thing that meets the mind, thus elevated, more 
satisfactory, than the chorus, as it were, of the song of 
Moses; ‘“‘ And God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good’’? 

In the account of the creation of man, we also observe the 
absence of every thing that would gratify mere curiosity. It 
is the moral nature of man with which the Prophet is deal- 
ing. ‘The first words he uses, sets the moral nature on the 
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throne of creation. ‘* And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion,” 
&c. ‘So God created man in his own image ; in the image 
of God created he him; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it, 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea,” &c. 

This dominion is of the soul ; it is by his likeness to God, 
by his moral nature, that man is superior to the rest of the 
visible creation. A deep and lively consciousness of this 
nature is the only preservative of his superiority. There 
is doubtless a reprehensible passion for this beautiful exter- 
nal creation ; and mere beauty, one of the stepping-stones 
to heaven, may lay its heavy weight on us and crush us. 
There is no doubt it has often done so. In very early ages 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the elements, became the 
objects of religious worship. It might be shown by histori- 
cal collations, that the basis of all Paganism is this bowing 
in spirit under that nature, which we were created to have 
dominion over. ‘‘ Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.’? Here is the Creator’s express declaration of the 
nature of the human soul. It is created in communion with 
the nature of God. How ennobling is this thought! at the 
moment of enthusiasm, of awe, of deep devotion, when we 
have contemplated the glories of creation, and responded to 
the word of the Lord, by his servant Moses, “ that all is 
very good”’; when the Author of creation is in a degree 
conceived in our excited souls, and the idea of his power 
is about to annihilate us with its immensity, what an awful 
self-reverence succeeds, as the remembrance of those mem- 
orable words recurs; ‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness, and let him have dominion,” &c. 

It is good for us to meditate on this annunciation, for it 
will quicken all that is really good and great within us; it 
will excite all that is essentially immortal in our souls, and 
leave no scope for what is earthly and transitory in its na- 
ture. It will naturally suggest and deepen the communion 
with God, which is essential to us, and progressively so, since 
we present a broader surface, every successive day and 
hour, to the influences of merely external things, and there- 
fore need new breathings of the Almighty, that our souls 
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may continue “ living,’ and that we may preserve the ele- 


vation which is our destiny. 

The second chapter of Genesis commences with a sum- 
mary of the first. ‘lhe first chapter indeed is said to bear 
marks of coming from a different hand than that of Moses. 
This may be, and Moses may have committed it to writing, 
only as a proper beginning to his history. It may have 
even been transmitted from the lips of Adam and Eve, who, 
in their long life, may be supposed to have sufficiently ad- 
vanced to compose it as a revelation to their children. 

But perhaps it will be said, When man was innocent, and 
had the additional advantage of not being brought to the 
use of his senses and mind, through years of imbecility and 
chi'dhood, why should not a full revelation have been given 
to him, that his nature might have a full opportunity to 
expand ?— And so there was,—a revelation peculiarly 
adapted to the times and quite sufficient. When man was 
alone and innocent, and there were no social duties, the 
complicated tissue of law, proposed to his descendants in 
their sophisticated state, would of course have been out of 
place. The command, toa pure moral being, to get ‘ do- 
minion,” is the germ of all religion, the seed in which is 
wrapped up all that subsequent revelation may develope to 
the understanding of man. However much is yet to break 
forth from the records of our religion, adapted to the new 
forms of society, and new modes of action and suffering, yet 
to occur, still nothing can be made manifest, which an un- 
fallen spirit would not of itself, without further external aid, 
have found in this one commandment. 

Perhaps this may require some explanation. The com- 
mand to ‘ have dominion,” is, in the first place, directed 
against man’s first, sole temptation ; that of indulging in the 
pleasures of sense too freely. There was a profusion of 
things to gratify the palate; had they been indulged in too 
freely, and without a sense of the necessity of temperance, 
the better part of man, bis intellectual powers, would have 
become dull ; and -he would, besides, have lost the relish 
even for the objects of appetite themselves. On the con- 
trary, restraining their power, for the sake of the spiritual 
nature connecting him with his heavenly Father, would 
deepen the sense of that spiritual nature and its relations, 
and increase his dignity of soul. By a continued habit of 
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restraining the power of the objects of appetite, this sense 
of dignity, this consciousness of his own power, or his hold 
upon the source of power, would have become so strong, 
that the objects of appetite would have ceased to become 
temptations. 

Thus the command “ to have dominion ” can shield man 
from the sin of sensuality. 

But it will be said, that there are temptations less gross, 
and which would become more powerful, as the baser ap- 
petites were quelled. The emotions of beauty and sublimity 
are keen, in proportion as man is not gross; and he would 
have been assailed by all the beauty of the external crea- 
tion, and tempted to worship the stars, which shone so 
brightly and incomprehensibly, and to divide Deity into 
millions of persons, each attending to some one of the 
objects around him. Such would, indeed, be the tempta- 
tion of man at the second stage of his progress; and it is 
more insidious than the first. But still, the command “ to 
have dominion”? would have been sufficient to keep him 
from yielding to this. We must remember, that, before this 
temptation can open upon him, his intellectual nature has ad- 
vanced sufficiently for him to be able to reflect upon his 
relation to God, and to place a guard over himself, lest his 
imagination should become possessed with the beauty and 
sublimity of creation, till he forgot the Author of creation. 
He would return into himself and recognise the spirit within, 
and be reminded of its Author and of that Author’s unity, 
by the reflection of it placed within his view. As my mind 
is over every part of my body, yet belongs to no part, so is 
the Almighty God over all creation, attendant on every 
object, yet belonging to no object. Let me resist the power 
of external things, and learn to feel my independence of 
them, and I shall be on the right hand of God, and all 
things be under my feet. ‘Thus would the intellect reason. 
The unsophisticated heart would be equally conclusive, and 
the conclusions of the heart, as every one knows, are more 
operative on the active powers, than those of the intellect. 
It is the tendency of the heart to give to what has bestowed 
the most upon us, the credit of bestowing all other blessings, 
When a consciousness of one’s own spirit leads up to the 
Author of existence, and we thank God for existence, the 
heart involuntarily ascribes all that makes existence val- 
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uable to the same source. In aid of these natural views and 
feelings, comes the command “to have dominion”’ ; and is 
not this enough? The intellect converts the objects of 
sense and imagination into remembrances of the Creator, 
and the heart rises on its blessings, as stepping-stones, to 
nearer vicinage of heaven. Man is higher in the scale of 
being than before ; his mind is stronger; he has notices of 
God from without as well as from within; and the sense 
of God, originally planted within, is also strengthened by his 
affections having been excited towards him. ‘Thus we see 
that the command “to have dominion” shields man from 
the sin of idolatry, and makes him an intelligent worshipper. 

Around this intelligent worshipper the relations of social life 
multiply, and there is found within him a spring of emotion 
deeper than the emotions of beauty and sublimity. This is 
sympathy, the social principle, engaging his feelings for 
others, whom he sees to have a common nature with him- 
self. As his consciousness of being the object of the Al- 
mighty’s care and love, gives him self-reverence, so his sense 
of others’ bearing the same relation to the Almighty, gives 
him a deep feeling of respect for all partakers of human 
nature. As the social principle makes others necessary to 
his happiness, so he feels that he has power to communicate 
happiness. Love is spontaneous in every human being who 
is innocent, and who has lived so long as to feel the wants 
that give birth to sympathy. In the intelligent worshipper 
we have spoken of, who has quelled the grosser appetites, 
and made imagination a servant to sentiment, love will be 
proportionally strong and pure. And here, it will be said, 
are new temptations. ‘True; but no temptations to which 
his improved heart and mind cannot adapt the command 
‘‘to have dominion.”’ Closely as human beings may twine 
themselves round his heart, he yet feels his connexion with 
God to be the most intimate, and his feelings towards him will 
be paramount to all others. As the sou] can have but one 
centre, that centre is God. He may give up every thing to 
others, of outward and even of inward possession, save the 
inalienable prerogative of spirit to decide for itself on all 
matters of duty. And surely this is the wisest and kindest 
even for the objects of his love, holding up to them a pattern 
to lead them back to God, their centre, when they might 
otherwise fall away from him. 
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It might be easy to show, that pleasures of sense, of 
imagination, and of the affections, can only be perfect when 
the command ‘to have dominion” is obeyed. The epi- 
cure, perhaps, knows least of the pleasures of eating ; the 
devotee to the imagination experiences most keenly, at 
times, ‘‘the leafless desert of the mind’; and he knows 
least of the bliss of the affections, who loses the principle 
that gives to their objects their dignity. But there is one 
illustration of this latter fact, which is too powerful to be 
omitted. It is afforded in the instance of our Saviour. So 
deeply was the social principle rooted in his heart, that he 
suffered and died for his fellow creatures, and lived for no 
other end than their salvation. He was an unfallen spirit, 
looking upon the social relations ; and to him all men, how- 
ever remote, were felt to be as brethren. Nor were his feel- 
ings less intense, than his views were expansive. ‘“‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he should lay down his 
life for his friend.” Who will pretend, that he loves a 
brother, child, or friend, more deeply than our Saviour loved 
those whom his Father gave him, or even those enemies 
whom he prayed for on the cross? And yet no one will 
pretend to deny, that the love of God was paramount in 
his soul. 

Man did not fall, then, for the want of a sufficient reve- 
lation. The first revelation, addressed to an innocent being, 
though all the complicated relations of life gradually multi- 
plied around him, might have preserved him, while his in- 
tellectual powers unfolded, and his sensibility was devel- 
oped. Subsequent revelation was granted by grace to fallen 
man ; and its power is displayed in bringing the soul back to 
purity, that it may start anew in that career in which Adam 
stumbled and fell, but which Jesus has terminated at the 
right hand of God. ll the specific directions of revelation 
are intended to break the power of the objects of appetite 
or of imagination, to open a communion with the Father of 
our spirits as a spirit, and to impart strength of resolution, 
that we may keep all emotions, desires, affections, and 
thoughts subject to conscience, and commence anew the 
immortal career. 

Meditation on the revelation given in creation is always 
most useful to us, and the more so the purer the mind we 
bring to the contemplation of it. It is the consciousness of 
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our nature which gives us moral power, and this alone. 
There is indeed a consciousness of power over creation, 
or a developement of decision of character, without any 
reference to him who gave this power, and consequently 
without any sense of responsibility about the exercise of it. 
When this developement of character, (which is will,) takes 
place, unassociated with religious emotions, it associates itself 
with something beneath God, and consequently beneath 
itself; therefore will is often considered as necessarily a cor- 
rupt principle. But the fact is, that the very principle of 
our nature, which we thus call will, is that principle which 
is capable of being God within us. In the popular language, 
when we say that God’s will becomes the moving principle, 
we say our own will is subdued. It would be more philo- 
sophically accurate to say, that our own will is vindicated 
from the dominion of the things of time, and becomes a pure 
moral power. 

The question may arise, how was the command, “ have 
dominion,”’ communicated ? to the outward ear? or to the 
inward soul? Supposing it was in the latter method, do we 
not know something analogous in our present experience ? 

Have we not a sense of duty, before we are taught it? 
Is not the first recognition of the nature of our mind, as 
being at the same time one and the same essence, and sus- 
ceptible of various states, a revelation of power? Do we 
not feel, that self extends on each side, as it were, of every 
emotion, idea, or volition, beyond our comprehension, and, 
consequently, do we not feel, that we have the power of 
choosing what particular states of mind to renew? Have 
we not a perpetually recurring idea of infinity, which makes 
us look with a sense of superiority on whatever is transitory, 
and which, if we should often renew it, would break up the 
power of finite things over us? Is not the ever-springing 
sense of want itself a monition to us, that our destiny is 
higher than we have materials to imagine? Js not all this 
more powerful in our consciousness, in proportion as we are 
innocent of evil? Can we not conceive, that to an un- 
fallen spirit it must have been clear as the objects of sense 
are to sense ? 

In the history of Adam we are given to suppose, that 
it was in his power to save himself from the dominion 
of the things of time altogether, the revelation of his crea- 
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tion being sufficient to unite him to God. We may infer, 
from observation and experience, that all of us have much 
more power, by means of this inward revelation, than we 
use. The moral differences in children must be ascribed to 
some having obeyed the original command more fully than 
others. In fact, this revelation, the same as given to Adam, 
(though not under the same advantages, we not being in a 
sinless world,) is given to every one of us, and more or less 
obeyed by every one of us, at least for a time. But we 
have reason to believe, that the history of Adam is the his- 
tory of every one of his children, save one ; — and oh, how 
great is the reward of that one! ‘Therefore has God 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, and confess him to be Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 

Strict obedience to the inward revelation, that is, strict 
self-respect, would have opened a communication to the 
Father of spirits, would have developed the full glory of 
humanity, in every one of us. But natural religion makes no 
provision for human frailty. The revelation fades away 
from the falling. And, as the case is, the untarnished glory 
of human nature has never been seen but once. 

There has been, however, much partial obedience to the 
command. ‘There have been, in all ages of the world and 
among all people, individuals who have shown a degree of 
self-reverence. ‘Though no persons have preserved the en- 
tire dominion, some have not been entirely subjected ; and 
it is on account of this partial obedience, this allegiance to 
natural religion, that there has been any glorious develope- 
ment of human nature whatever, especially in the history 
of the heathen world. In confirmation of this, let us, 
without going into detail, give a glance over the records of 
history. Does any great man come back on your recollec- 
tion, and is there not visible in his character a conscious- 
ness of power, a capability of fixing his mind on an object, 
and making his various talents and the circumstances of his 
Situation contribute to it? Run over the images of all 
great men, in every stage of moral character, from that of 
Socrates to that of Pizarro, and do you not observe, that 
wherever is any thing glorious, any thing that takes hold 
even of admiration, there is the calm, deep, involuntary 
consciousness of power. 
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If partial obedience to the command given to man, with 
his soul, produces such glorious effects, (and this in spite of 
the darkness and death that necessarily follow the want of 
full obedience,) how glorious would be the effect of full 
obedience ! 

But we see this in Jesus Christ. His character so tran- 
scends every thing, that we in our weakness have realized 
of that nature which we share, that the greater part even of 
Christendom believe, that he was not ‘‘ made like unto his 
brethren,” that it is not literally true that ‘ he was tempted 
like as we are,” and that these expressions are only to be 
partially applied to him. Those who believe he was an in- 
dependent spirit, and from choice made his will like that of 
his Father, it being originally equally liable with Adam’s to 
be led astray, will bave an awe-inspiring sense of the true 
dignity of that principle of humanity which is within them ; 
and even those who decide differently, may remember that 
every body agrees, that the character, stamped on the ex- 
terior existence of Jesus Christ, is the true pattern of hu- 
manity ; and if he had more than humanity in himself, yet 
of the simple human being is required all that he appeared, 
as to humility, disinterestedness, tenderness, devotion, wis- 
dom, dignity, fortitude, and self-possession ; and, moreover, 
that it is promised, on the use of the same means which he 
employed, — communion with the Father, in earnest prayer, 
and with his fellow men, in unaffected sympathy. 

From these views we infer, that there never was a re- 
sponsible agent on earth, but that in his nature was written 
the command ‘to have dominion.”” And though, when we 
hear of evil in heathen countries, we must make all proper 
allowance, we should still reserve to ourselves the right to 
blame it ; for the sense of power is a sufficient revelation to 
keep men from degradation. And when we see any thing 
which is glorious, and which strikes us with admiration, even 
in the midst of vice, let us not allow ourselves to admit, that 
any thing glorious or admirable can exist, independent of obe- 
dience to God ; but remember, that the glory and the ad- 
mirableness proceed from the remaining degree of obedience, 
from the individual’s still retaining some hold on that prin- 
ciple, the full developement of which produces perfection of 
character. Are these speculations just? But, as specula- 
tions, they would not have been produced in the age -of 
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Moses. And in an age when speculation was unknown, and 
experience not yet accumulated, what could have anticipated 
the moral and intellectual discoveries of remote time, save the 
inspiration of Him, who “sees the end from the beginning ”’ ? 

But let us proceed to the formation of woman. ‘ And 
the Lord God said, It is not good that man should be 
alone: I will make him an help meet for him,” &c. ‘ And 
the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her unto 
the man. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones 
and ‘flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman, because 
she was taken out of man.” 

In this graphic manner was the divine origin of the social 
relations presented to the minds of the people by Moses. 
The narrative contains the fact, from which springs sympa- 
thy, or the social principle: this fact is the common nature. 
A consciousness of the common nature is the occasion of the 
developement of love. A consciousness of this common 
nature is the source of responsibleness in social duties. 
‘“< Therefore,” continues Moses, ‘shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh.”” ‘The next verse expresses the original 
or the possible purity of the social sentiment. 

Moses could not more happily have illustrated the divinity 
of the sentiment of sympathy, than in this manner of stating 
the occasion of its first developement. It calls to mind the 
physical dependence of the race, as an appointment of the 
Creator ; and gives a sacred association to the common facts 
of nature, which is calculated to give a perpetual sense of 
moral obligation concerning those relations of human beings 
to each other, on which the continuance of the race depends. 

The more we examine this subject of social relations, and 
their bearing on human happiness, the more we shall perceive 
the necessity of a feeling of sacredness in regard to them, and 
the more shall we perceive the wisdom, which inspired Moses 
in the views which he presented concerning them. Nor do 
we think these views were in the slightest degree exaggerated, 
in order to produce an immediate effect. We believe, on 
the contrary, that the bearing of these social relations on 
spiritual well-being has never yet been duly appreciated, 
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except by Him, —the unfallen spirit, who laid down his life 
for his brethren, that they, through him, might be saved. 

One of the most obvious effects of the social relations, and 
of the duties growing out of a consciousness of the common 
nature, is, that they lead the human being gently out of 
himself, and thus give the impulse of a growing resemblance 
to the Deity, in that most affecting of his attributes, Love, 
with little effort to the individual. ‘There is much doubt, 
were man not bound to some few individuals of his race at 
first, and did lre not learn to experience individual affection 
towards himself, and in himself towards others, whether phi- 
lanthropy would ever have much tenderness or deep disin- 
terestedness in it. ‘The domestic circle is the sphere, where 
we learn to control those little movements of self-love which, 
in a wider circle, would not be sufficiently observed to pro- 
duce a sensible jar, leading to amendment; and long con- 
tinued attention to some one, or a few individuals, discloses 
to the mind a thousand fine perceptions of the happiness 
we are capable of conferring on each other and of receiving 
from each other, which would be lost in the hurry and con- 
fusion of mind, produced by an attempt to consider equally 
every one with whose existence we become acquainted. 

The social circle is the school of the affections, and ac- 
cordingly as we have appreciated and experienced all its 
fine influences will generally be the reality and tenderness 
of our philanthropy, or, to use a more expressive and 
sacredly associated word, — our charity. 

It is in the social circle, where human beings are brought 
into closest contact with each other, that the depth and 
nature of the affections are learned. Where else but in a 
limited circle, cou!ld be developed the enduring patience of 
love, —its effects in softening and opening the heart of 
frozen humanity ; where else could be found the uncalcu- 
lating spirit of a mother’s devotion, that revelation of the 
disinterestedness of which man is capable? The relations 
of life are transitory, but these affections are not so. These 
affections are qualities of the spirit which cannot die; and 
the present relations of life are only the occasions by which 
to the individual man is given a glimpse of the extent and 
intensity of that social action, which he is probably to realize 
jn the ‘communion of the just made perfect.” 

The more man has learned of his nature, the more he 
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has felt that there is no solitary enjoyment. And, if the 
removal of all internal impediments to a free communion of 
souls be the condition of that happiness for which we are 
destined, how admirable is the discipline of the social rela- 
tions to advance our destiny! In them we learn to be con- 
fiding and sympathetic, to be deferential to our equals, con- 
siderate to our inferiors, and ever open to influence from 
those who are above us in natural gifts or acquired wisdoin ; 
while the holy light of love is springing up, spontaneously, 
from the constantly recurring sense of a common nature, to 
soften and illuminate all social difficulties. ‘The influence 
of the relation of a child to its parents, in illustrating and de- 
fining the relation of the soul to its Author, has not perhaps 
ever been sufficiently estimated. If a parent does his duty, 
and brings the child to appreciate his love and submit to 
reproof and influence, from the spirit of confidence and from 
sensibility to the nature of parental love, there can be no 
method conceived better calculated to prepare the soul for 
the highest light which the spirit of God may pour upon it, 
whether from outward or inward revelation. In short, may 
not the social relations be considered a miniature of the 
spiritual universe, and the reception of all their influences 
the best means of understanding and becoming associated 
with the Father of the universe ? 

Another important effect of the doctrine of the common 
nature, as stated by Moses, is the moral equality of man and 
woman. ‘This was a great truth to be so calmly and simply 
stated in that early age, when even in this it is hardly ad- 
mitted. He states the important truth, when he says, 
“male and female God created man,’’ —and when he shows 
that Eve also was commanded not to eat of the fruit. It is 
a late day to speak of the importance of this doctrine to the 
welfare of society.. Degraded Asia, and civilized Europe, 
and the uncultivated regions of savage lands preach it, in 
every grade of their conditions, with proportional force of 
eloquence. 

Christians have sometimes been led into error, by not 
understanding their Master respecting the social relations. 
What those were, in his view, must be derived from what 
we know of his character and conduct. 

We learn, in the first place, that even after he was con- 
scious of “‘ his Father’s businéss,’”’ he was ‘‘ subject unto 
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his parents’’; in the second place, that he had a particular 
friend ; and an affecting proof, that these affections were 
ever cherished in his heart, was given on the cross in the 
memorable words, — ‘‘ Son, behold thy mother; woman, 
behold thy son.”” What confidence is here expressed in the 
friend! what tenderness towards the mother ! 

Even these instances are sufficient, when we consider, 
that it was not the history .of Jesus Christ, in those relations 
which he shared with his brethren, that is given in the 
Gospels, but his history in regard to the work of Redemp- 
tion alone. Moreover, it is to be remembered, that the 
social relations might have been all to him that they are to 
us, and yet the more common ones have been thrown into the 
shade, as it were, by the peculiar relation in which his peculiar 
character placed him to the race. The time may come 
when we shall perceive ourselves to hold an immediate 
relation to the race as such; and we shall not have less 
sensibility to this extensive relation, because we have been 
faithful to the less extended ones. We have no history of 
the unfolding of the unmeasured mind of Jesus, or we might 
discover, perhaps, that even Ae proved himself faithful over 
a few things, before he was consciously placed over many. 

But all this is negative proof, perhaps, of his regard for 
the social relations. Let us then investigate his words. In 
regard to the relation of marriage, he is very distinct. In 
this he improved upon the Jewish law, distinctly stating, 
that Moses had accommodated it, in his specific directions, 
to the hardness of their hearts; and it is the whole effect 
of his religion to produce a purity of heart and refinement of 
mind, which is immediately felt in this important relation. 
If he does not dwell on any other social relation, we should 
remember, that he came to reveal the wider, and not the 
more limited ones ; he came, in short, to speak of those, to 
which those that Provideuce had previously revealed were 
subservient ; and, that unless he expressly contends against 
them, his speaking of them as not the whole destiny of 
man, does not degrade them or annihilate them. It leaves 
them all the importance for which we contend, —an im- 
portance derived from their subserviency to higher relations, 
of which we have hardly learned, even from his luminous 
example, to be conscious. Moreover, all that Jesus says, in 
regard to the inferiority of the social relations, does not re- 
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gard their nature, but their abuse by the Jews, whose exclu- 
sive spirit had, like an atrophy, turned the very blessings 
of their condition into poison. The whole Christian religion 
is felt as eminently calculated to produce the character, 
which makes the social relations a blessing unknown before. 
But a hint is all we can give on this subject. A few remarks 
on the moral influence of the social relations could not be 
omitted in this place, because it cannot be forgotten, that 
those, who have attacked the wisdom of Moses and denied 
his inspiration, at the same time have been for annihilating 
the social relations, or taking away their sacredness, on the 
pretence of producing a purer and deeper philanthropy. 
The immediate consequence of these attempts, wherever 
they have been made, has been a powerful commentary on 
their wisdom and on the wisdom of the ancient lawgiver., 
The theory has been exploded, and we may believe that 
it will hardly again be extensively maintained, though here 
and there a superficial thinker may adopt it for a season. 

A few remarks more and we have done, In the account 
of the creation, we find it divided into six periods. This 
might have no meaning at all, except to give liveliness to 
the poetry ; but it is a remarkable fact, that Geologists have 
found in their discoveries, that the earth bears marks of a 
progression of creation, corresponding to the six ages* of 
Moses. The coincidence may be accidental. It would be 
difficult to believe that Moses was a Geologist. 

At every step of the material creation, God pronounced 
his work good and finished. The. material creation was 
positively brought to perfection, or had no voice in its own 
destiny. 

But in the creation of man no such word was pronounced. 
When the spirit was breathed into the clay, a command was 
given, and he was blessed, but not pronounced good. Per- 
haps there is a meaning in this omission. Perbaps it means, 
that man was not finished when he was sent into existence. 
And it may be, that, by following up this idea, we may be 
led into views, throwing light on that question in meta- 
physics, — the cause of the existence and the permission of 
moral evil, and how it may harmonize with the known char- 
acter of God. , 





* Day, in the Hebrew tongue, often meant a long period of time. 
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There was a time when the existence of natural evil was 
a great difficulty in metaphysics; and it was thought hard to 
reconcile it with the benevolence of God. ‘That time has 
past. The argument of Dr. Paley seems to have set the 
questions on this subject at rest. He has demonstrated, that 
natural evil is never the object of creation, or of divine con- 
trivance, but the defect of contrivance ; and has suggested, 
that this defect of contrivance in the material world was 
designed, and is explained by its bearings on the moral 
world, where the evil is found more than balanced in the 
production of good, eternal as the soul. 

But is moral evil an object of creation? “This cannot be 
decided in the affirmative, unless we are sure that a respon- 
sible being may become utterly and entirely depraved, i. e. 
unless we take into view the whole being, and are sure, that 
we have distinct revelation as to the duration of moral evil, 
not only beyond death, but throughout eternity. That a 
_ moral being is at any time imperfect, is no proof of the ex- 
istence of moral evil, as a design of the Creator. The only 
proof that moral evil is a design of the Creator, would be, 
that the ultimate state of the individual was evil. Even if 
moral evil is coéxtensive with the race (supposing the race 
will everlastingly receive new individuals into it), yet, if it is 
not coéxtensive with any individual, it cannot be considered 
as an object of creation, but may be considered as an in- 
tended defect of contrivance, and having important bearings 
on that “communion of the just,” from which none are ul- 
timately to be excluded, 

All may not accede to this view of the matter. But per- 
haps it will be found impossible to deny it absolutely, as we 
have not any undisputed, direct information, by revelation, 
upon the subject; and the deducting faculty, as well as 
feeling, decides against the eternity of moral evil, from the 
nature of God, who, by this, would certainly be proved to 
have made an infinite existence which is unpleasing to him- 
self; for he is said to “ abhor evil.” 

Suppose the above theory of the limited nature of moral 
evil, as respects each individual, to be granted; the question 
would still arise, Can we fathom the divine reasons for this 
defect of contrivance ? Can we ascribe it to love? and how? 

We answer, it may be ascribed to the unfathomed riches 
of God’s love, who would impart to us a happiness, the 
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nature of which is ineffable, so that at the first glance it 
would seem impossible to be given to creatures ; the happi- 
ness of having a share in the formation of our own souls. 

Man is created imperfect, that he may have a share in 
building the edifice of his own happiness. God has left him 
unfinished, that he may partake more fully of the incom- 
prehensible divine nature, of which self-existence is an attri- 
bute, and that he may make and see himself good. 

The analogy of nature is in one point of view in favor of 
this. Every thing in material nature, though it comes to 
perfection in this world, comes to perfection gradually ; and 
there is beauty in growth, though it implies necessarily in- 
ferior stages. In the moral world happiness is what beauty 
is in the material world. And happiness consists in intellec- 
tual and moral growth. Now this happiness of growth is 
a good, though it implies lower stages of excellence as a 
condition. What should we be without it ? 

Our errors, in speculating upon this subject, have arisen, 
perhaps, from our narrow views of man. We have dis- 
coursed of his nature in the early stages of its developement, 
and drawn inferences of the designs and character of his 
Creator ; when, if we would do the Creator justice, we should 
regard man as his creature, and illustrating his benevolent 
designs, only in the higher stages of his character. It is in 
Jesus Christ that we must look for human nature as it ap- 
pears to the Divine Mind ; —as it is in the full-grown tree, 
and not in the acorn, —in the fruit-bearing vine, and not 
the leafless stick, that we must look for his designs in the 
material creation, and draw inferences as to his character. 

The defect, then, in contrivance, which makes a limited 
moral evil possible (and whatever is limited, is, to the Di- 
vine Mind, who holds “a thousand years as one day and 
one day as a thousand years,” nothing), is counterbalanced 
by that sense of free will, which is the element of human 
happiness, which brings us most especially to partake of the 
Divine Nature. The material world, by its defects, leads 
into moral happiness ; the moral, by its defects, leads into 
Divine happiness ; and the Divine Nature is without defect, 
all-sufficient in itself, transcending our conceptions. 

Sometimes shortsighted man has murmured, that he was 
created imperfect, that is, that a share has been granted 
him in the formation of his own character and happiness ! 
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And again, the evident folly of questioning the goodness of 
God, has driven some into the absurdity of viewing an 
eternity of moral evil as a good (‘one of the glories of 
God” !) and one sect of Christians makes a willingness to be 
damned an essential element of the Christian character ; and 
if damnation were an eternal thing, this would be reasonable 
enough, since whatever is eternal must be pleasing to an all- 
happy Deity, and consequently should be acquiesced in, by 
those whose happiness isto be found in communion with 
him. 

3oth these absurdities may be avoided by viewing moral 
evil as limited with respect to every individual; and this 
may be done, even though we carry moral evil beyond time 
and death, as reason and revelation both compel us to do. 
Even supposing it possible, that free agency should be abus- 
ed to the last degree, moral evil would still be limited by 
the cessation of existence itself; for no individual can be 
supposed to exist in creation, in whom is no element of the 
Creator, orin other words, no good whatever ; (and this, by 
the way, strikes at the root of the whole science of demono- 
logy, and the whole world of intelligent evil spirits). 

But if moral evil is overruled for good, and is limited, 
therefore, as to the Divine Mind; still it is something very 
great, relatively to the human mind on earth; and what is 
it, and how does it enter into the character ? 

We have said that Moses does not say man was perfected 
at his creation. Let us inquire, however, what was done 
for man at his birth ; or what is necessary to moral exis- 
tence ? Conscience and power were given him, with the 
desire, and a progressive capacity, to receive into himself 
a knowledge of the world without. Conscience means 
the feeling of the distinction between right and wrong. 
Power means the choosing faculty or will. These are neces- 
sary to moral existence, and in looking back (for this question 
is only to be settled by self-recollection), do we, or do we 
not, remember the time, when we were not conscious of 
these? We were responsible, we were susceptible of 
moral evil, only so far back, as we do remember them. 
And is not our remembrance coéxtensive with memory and 
the recognition of personal identity ? 

On the recognition of personal identity, as on a rock, rests 
indeed our power of choosing. This incomprehensible but 
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most intimate feeling of our nature, is a sense of inalienable, 
absolute being ; and, relatively to this feeling, all temporary 
states of mind, no less than matter. and circumstance, seem 
to be external, —a rush of winds and waves, which are only 
dashed against it and broken. The strength of will is in 
proportion to the habit of silence and reflection, which gives 
opportunity for the winds and waves to subside, and then 
the rock rises sublime and evident in the face of heaven, 
on which it does not fear to look. 

But the subsiding of the winds and waves, whence may it 
come? A fountain wells up in the bosom of the rock itself, 
a fountain whose flood is oil ; — this is a feeling of alliance to 
the Eternal Excellence, involving a love, as diverse from 
evcry other emotion of the heart, as is the idea of personal 
identity from every notion of the mind ; — and this oil when 
poured on the waters produces a calm. Revelation calls 
this, in its own poetical dialect, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, in answer to prayer. 

But we must remember the material creation, or circum- 
stance, has two aspects ; it is one thing to the human mind 
active, and quite another thing to the human mind passive. 
To the human mind active, it is the stepping-stone to heaven ; 
to the human mind passive, it is a weight which may crush. 
The progress of knowledge is a continued temptation, for a 
little light shows things in a false coloring. And often we 
must act even on confined views, and learn that they are 
confined by the consequences of our actions. Thus a limit- 
ed moral evil will arise; but it is limited by sensibility and 
conscience, if not in the days of probation, surely in those of 
retribution.” The moral evil, in this limited degrve, it is true, 
exists necessarily ; but its existence may become to the hu- 
man mind a means of future elevation; for the experience 
of the evil of departing from the right line will give new 
light to conscience, and new energy to the purified will. 
At any rate, if the possibility of this limited moral evil is 
necessary to free agency, there is no one but will feel, that 
the infinity of the blessing reduces the risk of the evil, 
to a nonentity, in the eye of immortality ; consequently, 
Ignorance, which is al ke the source of free will and of sin 
(for should we not be bound by a necessity as strong as the 
will of the Omnipotent, if we could see and realize all con- 
sequences ?) when looked upon in its remotest bearings, is 
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as much a proof of the wisdom and love of God as any thing 
else in the creation. But could not Omnipotence have 
given free will without setting us out in life ignorant, 
or with only one guide instead of two ? —In reply it may be 
asked, could Omnipotence create a valley without at the 
same time creating hills ? 

But sin, though finite in its nature and consequences, is 
still too great an evil to be provoked : its consequences too, 
limited though they be in the eye of the Divine Being, are 
doubtless, when considered relative to the present powers 
of human conception, unlimited; and even if Revelation 
did not run over heaven and earth for images to express 
its fearfulness, we might reason from the progressive acute- 
ness of a violated conscience, as we become more and 
more elevated in the scale of excellence, that it is only ne- 
cessary to conceive the relations of eternity to be consciously 
developed, in order to understand that what constitutes the 
trial of probation in time, will become the pangs of retribu- 
tion in eternity. The hint of this theory was derived from 
the name given by Moses to the forbidden fruit. 





Art. IV. — Review of a recent Portraiture of the Saviour’s 
Sufferings. 


Tue sufferings of the Messiah furnish a subject of deep 
interest to the Christian world. To obtain correct views of 
the occasion, the nature, and the object of these sufferings 
should be the aim of every minister of the gospel. If we 
reflect on the temper manifested by the sufferer, we may 
find evidence, that this is a subject in the discussion of 
which, we should put away all bitterness, clamor, evil speak- 
ing, and censorious judging, and be clothed with meekness 
and humility. 

“The Christian Spectator,” for June, 1833, contains an ar- 
ticle on this important question ; — ‘‘ How can the sinner be 
made to feel his guilt?” The article was written by the 
Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, “at the request of the 
Revival Association, Andover.”? Of the various means to 
be employed to make the sinner feel his guilt, an exhibition 
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of the sufferings of Christ is supposed by the writer of the 
article to be of the highest importance, and the most effica- 


cious. The following extracts are from his ‘ Portraiture,”’ or 


the view he has given of the subject. 


“The gospel in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ 
has exhausted all the appeals which can be made to men’s 
sensibilities, to make them feel their guilt. It comes in at the 
end of the law, and when all other topics of persuasion have 
been found to be ineffectual—It became needful that some 
other should be tried to see whether men could be made so 
effectually to feel their guilt and ill desert, as to hate it and 
abandon it. That plan was what was expressed in the cross 
of Christ. The essence of that plan consists in a man’s being 
made to see an innocent being suffering unutterable agonies 
in his stead, and as the proper expression of his crime. 

“Now the value of that plan may be seen by supposing 
that human law had some such device. One thing strikes 
every man in going into a court of justice. It is that the crim- 
inal, who knows his guilt, and who may expect to die, is so 
unmoved by the scene and the danger ; and especially that he 
seems to have so little sense of the evil of the crime for which 
he is to die. — But suppose there could be placed in full view, 
where the man alone could see it, some innocent being volun- 
tarily suffering what his crime deserved,—dllustrating .on 
the rack or in the flames, just what he ought to suffer, and 
bearing this so patiently, so mildly, as he sank into the arms of 
death, as to be the highest expression of pure friendship. Sup- 
pose this was the brother or the father of the man he had slain, 
and that the dying man should tell him that he bore this to 
show the importance of maintaining violated law, and that but 
for these sufferings the guilty wretch could not be saved from 
death, — and how much more affecting would be this than the 
mere dryness of statutes, and the pleadings of counsel, and the 
charge of the judge. You may find here perhaps a slight illus- 
tration of the principle on which the gospel acts. Law had 
tried its power in vain, and the only effectual scheme is to place 
before the sinner the innocent Lamb of God, bleeding for his 
sins. Hence the Apostles met with such success, whose 
preaching was little more than a simple statement of the 
truth, that Jesus died and rose. And however it is to be ac- 
counted for, it is this which has, in all ages, been attended with 
convictions of guilt among men. Nor do I doubt that this is 
the way in which men must be taught to feel their guilt, as the 
gospel spreads over the world. If you wish to make men feel 
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the evil of sin, go and tell them, that its magnitude is so great 
that none but God’s own Son could undertake the task of bear- 
ing the burden of the world’s atonement. Go and remember 
that angelic might was not equal to this; that all on high but 
God, was incapable to breast the tide of human sins, — that so 
great were the plans of gigantic and all-spreading evil, that it 
was needful that God should become incarnate, and in our 
nature meet the evils of sin, aimed at his head and his heart. 
Go, and look on embodied holiness, the august blending of all 
virtues in the person of the Son of God, moving a present deity, 
through the scenes of earth, and himself the only innocent 
being that had blessed our world with his presence. Then go 
and see innocence itself in torture, and ask, Why was this? 
Is this the fair expression of the desert of our sin? Did God 
judge aright when he deemed that woes like these should tell 
how much men ought to endure?”? — Christian Spectator, for 
June, 1833. — pp. 189, — 191. 


We have no occasion to question either the ability or the 
sincerity of Mr. Barnes. ‘These may be admitted ; still we 
may question the correctness of some of his views. In 
speaking of the opinions of others he has said, —‘“ Dark dog- 
mas, however pompous, statuary, and solemn, will not sup- 
ply the place of light. Men will think and reason and draw 
their own conclusions ; and this must be fully understood 
by the ministry,” (p. 181.) To aid in this work of thinking 
and reasoning will be the object of this review. An an- 
swer to the last question but one in the foregoing extracts 
may embrace nearly all we have to say at the present time. 
The question is the following : — 

‘<Ts this the fair expression of the desert of our sin?”’ 

The question relates to the sufferings of the cross as the 
writer had described them. ‘To his question we conscien- 
tiously answer, Nay. Some reasons for this answer will now 
be given. 

1. We object tothe “ Portraiture,” because it exhibits Je- 
hovah as the ‘innocent Being ”’ who suffered on the cross. 
It is true that the writer uses the phrases “‘ the Son of God” 
and ‘* God’s own Son’’; but he is careful to inform us that 
he uses the word Son in a sense not known in any other 
case ; and that by the “* Son of God”’ he means God him- 
self; ‘* that all on high but God, was incapable.” The Scrip- 
tures, however, teach us that the sufferer was a being who 
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had a God who was his Father. He could exclaim, ** My 
God, my God,” and “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.”’ But God, the true God, has neither God nor Fa- 
ther. Besides we may appeal to Mr. Barnes’s own con- 
science and ask, Do you honestly believe that the sufferings 
of the cross were really endured by the living God? If not 
can your “ Portraiture ” be a “‘fatr expression of the desert of 
our sin,”’ or of the truth in regard to a matter of fact? It is 
tous hardly credible that a man of Mr. Barnes’s understand- 
ing can really believe that his Maker was both the sufferer 
on the cross, and the being who inflicted the supposed vica- 
rious punishment; and if he cannot believe all this, we are 
ataloss how he can regard his own language as a “ fair ex- 
pression ” of his own views. 

2. We cannot regard Mr. Barnes’s ‘ Portraiture” as a 
‘fair expression ” of what the scriptures teach of the na- 
ture of the sufferings endured on the cross. His reasoning 
represents them as penal sufferings inflicted by God, and as a 
substitute for the punishment due to our sins. But Christ 
foretold his own sufferings as the effects of persecution. 
When the time of his crucifixion drew near, — ‘ from that 
time forth began Jesus to show unto his disciples how that 
he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things from the 
elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed ; 
and be raised again the third day.” Matt. xvi. 21. On 
other occasions he gave similar ideas as to the nature of 
the sufferings which he should endure. When speaking of 
the death of John the Baptist, he said, ‘‘ Likewise shall the 
Son of Man suffer of them ;’? — and, in the parable of the 
vineyard, he represented that he should suffer as the former 
prophets had done, who were persecuted even unto death. 
At another time he compared his death to that of a good 
shepherd who lays down his life in efforts to save his shee 
from being destroyed by wolves. In no instance did he inti- 
mate that God would inflict on him the punishment due to 
sinners. 

It is indeed true in the sense that all things are ascribed to 
God, that he is represented as ‘“‘ not sparing his own Son, 
but delivering him up for us all.” So Peter said tothe Jews, 
‘‘ Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands cruct- 
fied and slain.” Acts, ii. 23. It may also be observed, that in 
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the sense in which it *‘ behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from 
the dead the third day, and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name,’ —and in the sense that 
‘he suffered for us, leaving an example that we should 
follow his steps,’’ —— it may in truth be said that his death 
was desirable and necessary. But this is a very different 
thing from God’s inflicting on him a vicarious punishment. 

3. The circumstances under which Christ suffered, forbid 
us to regard .his sufferings as a “ fair expression of the de- 
sert of our sins,” —or as designed “to tell how much we 
ought to endure.” If we may judge from the facts stated 
by the Evangelists, Christ actually suffered the pains of 
crucifixion by ‘* wicked hands’; and we have no evidence 
that a single spectator had the least suspicion that he was 
at the same time suffering from the hand of God the punish- 
ment due to the sins of the world. God had given no pre- 
vious information that such would be the fact. How then 
could his sufferings be ‘ a fair expression of the desert of 
oursin”? ? Had God been disposed to inflict vicarious pun- 
ishment on his Son, we cannot believe that he would have 
concealed his own operations under a torrent of Jewish ma- 
lignity. 

4. The preaching of the Apostles after the resurrection 
affords ample proof, that they had not understood that 
Christ suffered for them and for others a vicarious punish- 
ment, or to “‘tell how much we ought to endure.” It was 
but about forty days from the resurrection to the day of 
Pentecost, when the Apostles were miraculously illuminated 
by a baptism of the Holy Spirit. The death and resurrec- 
tion of their Lord were the topics of their sermons ; and had 
they then understood that he had suffered the punishment 
due to themselves, to his murderers, and to the world, they 
could not have refrained from declaring the fact in the most 
definite and ample manner. It must have been news to 
themselves, and to all the people ; and news of so extraordi- 
nary a character must have been proclaimed. Yet through- 
out all their preaching, so far as we have it recorded,. they 
never even alluded to such anidea. Mr. Barnes, however, 
seems to have wholly overlooked this fact, and has ascribed 
the “ success’ of the Apostles to their preaching this doc- 
trine, when in fact they never mentioned any such doctrine in 
any sermon which has come down to us. It is indeed true 
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that they spoke abundantly of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, but for what purpose ? Not to proclaim that he had 
suffered the punishment due to sinners, but to prove that he 
was the promised Messiah, by showing that his death and 
resurrection had been foretold; and to convince the Jews 
that they had crucified the Lord of glory. Is it not amazing 
that a minister of the gospel at this day should have been so 
inattentive to recorded facts, as to represent the ‘ success ”’ 
of the Apostles as resulting from their preaching a doctrine 
which is not named in any one of their discourses ? 

5. The sufferings of the cross do not appear to us a ‘ fair 
expression of the desert of our sin,” because Christ was not 
asinner. If under any form of government we should see a 
malefactor suffer the due reward of his deeds, this would be 
a ‘ fair expression”? of his desert, and of the desert of 
others equally guilty. But if instead of the guilty agent we 
sliould see an innocent person suffer as a substitute, we 
should see, not the desert of the malefactor, but glaring in- 
justice. We should not be able to discern the least congru- 
ity between the crime and the suffering. Suffering, to be a 
‘fair expression ”’ of crime, must be the fruit of the suffer- 
er’s own way, the reward of his own deeds. ‘To punish the 
innocent is what no just law ever required, and is repugnant 
to a leading principle of every equitable statute. The 
threatening of punishment to the transgressor, implies a pro- 
mise of exemption to the obedient or innocent. 

Here it may be proper to notice the ‘‘ device”’ so high in 
the esteem of Mr. Barnes ;— that is, the introduction of 
vicarious punishment under human government. He states 
a case for example. A murderer is brought before a court 
of justice ; all are struck with his apparent insensibility and 
unconcern. ‘ But suppose there could be placed in fulk 
view, where the man alone could see it, some innocent 
being voluntarily suffering what his crimes deserved, tllus- 
trating, on the rack or in the flames, just what he ought to 
suffer, and bearing it so patiently, so mildly, as he sank into 
the arms of death, as to be the highest expression of pure 
friendship. Suppose this was the brother or the father of 
the man he had slain, and that the dying man should tell 
him that he bore this to show the importance of main- 
taining violated law, and that but for these sufferings the 
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guilty wretch could not be saved from death.” Here we 
may remark ; 

A felon of bumane feelings would doubtless be greatly 
moved to see a fellow | eing y on the rack or amidst fl :mes,” 
whether innocent or guilty. But s: ippose the murderer to 
be a man of intelligence and reflection; what must be 
his views of the wisdom of those who devised the plan of 
maintaining “ violated law,” bv p:nishing the obedient in- 
stead of the guilty? Even in his serious situation would he 
not be tempted to smile at such a project? If he can make 
himself believe, that the supreme magistrate and the sufferer 
have agreed to save him by such a vicarious punishment, he 
may indeed be much affected with their intended kindness, 
and it is possible that by reflecting on this he may be led to 
see the evil of his own ways, and “become a reformed man. 
This, however is very uncertain. Perceiving that he is in 
a way to escape punishment, by the supposed kindness of 
the substitute, may remove fear from his mind, and with it 
all sense of guilt and danger. But, whatever may be the 
effect on his mind, of beholding his substitute in torture, if 
he can see either wisdom or moral justice in the plan adopt- 
ed, he must possess some power of discernment which is 
denied to us. 

It may probably be said that, according to Mr. Barnes’s 
statement, the substitute suffers voluntarily, and this by 
many will be thought to render it just on the part of govern- 
ment to inflict on him the penaliy due to another. The 
consent of the sufferer is all that is suppo-ed to be neces- 
sary ; and, on the ground of the supposed consent of Christ 
to bear our punishment, vicarious punishment has been vin- 
dicated. It is readily admitted by the advocates for vicari- 
ous punishment, that it could not be just without the consent 
of the victim. But ifthis kind of punishment is in its nature 
unjust, can its nature be changed by the bare consent of 
the sufferer? Caiaphas proposed to put Jesus to death on 
this principle, — ‘‘ that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, that the whole nation perish not.” 
John xi. 50. Suppose that Jesus had consented to be 
killed on that principle or pretext ; would this consent have 
rendered it just in the Sanhedrim to cause his death? Surely 
not. 

After Jesus had foretold what he should suffer from the 
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elders, the chief priests, and the scribes, he fervently prayed 
to the Father, that if possible this cup might pass from 
him; but added, “ Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” By the 
last clause he consented to suffer according to his prediction, 
if the Father should not see fit, in some way, to interpose 
and effect his escape. Let it now be supposed that Caiaphas 
was informed of this fact, and of the import of the words, 
‘*Not as I will, but as thou wilt,’ would he have been 
the less guilty in seeking his destruction? The answer 
must be in the negative. It is therefore evident, that the 
consent of an agent cannot render a punishment just, which 
is in its nature unjust. 

But while we deny that the consent of a victim can make 
vicarious punishment just, we believe that the consent of a 
victim is not necessary to render it just in God to require 
such services of a good being as will expose that being to 
great sufferings in the discharge of his duty. If the public 
good requires those services, God may justly require them 
without asking the consent of the destined agent. The con- 
sent of the agent may be necessary to evince his humility, 
benevolence, and obedient disposition; but not necessary 
to render the conduct of God perfectly just. The services, 
which Christ required of his Apostles when he commanded 
them to go forth in his name and preach repentance and 
remission of sins, were services which exposed them to 
great sufferings, and even unto death. Of this he fore- 
warned them, and let them know that they would have to 
drink of his cup, and be baptized with a baptism such as 
he should undergo. ‘If they have persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you,” was the language he used in speak- 
ing to them the evening before his crucifixion. On the 
same benevolent principle he exposed his own life in obe- 
dience to the Father, and required services of his Apostles, 
by which they would also be exposed to sufferings and even 
unto death. But vicarious punishment was not the object 
or the nature of these sufferings in either case. He “ hum- 
bled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross’? ; and he required of his Apostles the 
same self-denying and obedient temper. But for these ser- 
vices God was disposed to reward both the Messiah and his 
Apostles. 

6. The sufferings of Christ do not appear to us “a fair 
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expression of the desert of our sin,” because the course of 
Providence since the crucifixion appears to us a contradic- 
tion to the hypothesis, that he suffered ‘“‘ the punishment 
due to us all.”” If God regarded the sufferings of Christ as 
a substitute for the penalty due to our offences, why have 
men been exposed to punishment since the Saviour suffered 
in their stead? They have certainly been threatened, and 
millions of them have suffered punishment, since that time 
as well as before. Prior to the crucifixion God was dis- 
posed to forgive the penitent, and it has been so from that 
day to this. Faith and reformation are now “counted for 
righteousness,’ and it was so in the time of Abraham. It 
is very certain, that the terms of pardon and acceptance 
have not been lowered since the Saviour suffered on the 
cross. If there has been any essential change in conse- 
quence of the sufferings of Christ, as to the conditions of 
acceptance with God, more is now required than was re- 
quired under the former dispensation. As more light and 
more advantages are now given, more obedience is required. 
It hence appears, that the sufferings of Christ were neither 
designed to cancel any debt which men owed to God, nor to 
diminish their obligations to obey him. His sufferings were 
neither a substitute for punishment, nor a substitute for refor- 
mation and holy obedience. 

7. There are other objections to speaking of the suffer- 
ings of Christ as ‘“‘a fair expression of the desert of our 
sins,” which seem not to have occurred to Mr. Barnes. 
‘“« Even the death of the cross” is the strongest language 
used in the Bible to express the sufferings of Christ; the 
pains of crucifixion were all that were obvious to the spec- 
tators of that awful scene, — and these sufferings appear to 
have been about six hours in duration. Will Mr. Barnes 
then admit that ‘‘ the death of the cross” is the penalty of 
the divine law, or equivalent to the desert of our sins ; and 
that six hours suffering is all to which the greatest sinner is 
exposed? If not, why does he teach that the sufferings 
of Christ are “a fair expression of the desert of our sin,” 
and that ‘ woes like these tell how much we ought to en- 
dure ?”’ 

By ascribing infinite dignity to the Messiah, and by esti- 
mating the evil of his sufferings, not according to their 
amount, but according to the supposed dignity of the suf- 
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ferer, Mr. Barnes may imagine greater sufferings than those 
which produced “ the death of the cross.” But what is all 
this but imagination? Does the Bible mention any such 
mode of estimating the sufferings of the Messiah? If not, 
let us confine ourselves to the language of Scripture in 
making our estimates. 

We should also take into view, that the advocates for 
the doctrine in question, not only ascribe infinite dignity to 
the sufferer, and infer that a less amount of real suffering 
was necessary on account of his infinite dignity ; but on this 
ground they suppose that his sufferings were equivalent to 
the endless misery of all mankind. Let us then observe 
how impossible it is, that in the sufferings of Christ we 
should have “a fair expression of the desert of our sins,” 
or even an expression of which we can form any definite 
conception. On the hypothesis that a less amount of suf- 
ferings was necessary on account of the dignity of the suf- 
ferer, a ten thousandth part of what he endured in a second 
of the common sufferings of crucifixion might be estimated 
as equivalent to the everlasting misery of all our race. 
Then when we consider him as suffering a vicarious punish- 
ment, not for an individual only, but for the millions of 
millions of mankind, how can any individual see in that 
unknown, infinite, undefinable, and inconceivable mass of 
suffering ‘‘ a fair expression of the desert of his sins”?? As 
truly might we say that the immensity of space is “a fair 
expression ”’ of the size and figure of a man. 

8. We cannot admit, that in the sufferings of Christ we 
have “a fair expression of the desert of our sins,”’ because 
we believe that the doctrine of substituted punishment in- 
volves the hypothesis that with God there is no forgiveness 
or pardoning mercy. A doctrine which involves this idea 
may justly be regarded with horror ; and we have no doubt 
that it will be denied that such is the fact in regard to the 
doctrine of a vicarious punishment. We shall therefore 
state the grounds of our belief. 

Forgiveness relates either to some pecuniary debt, or to 
some penalty for a moral offence. In each of these senses 
the word is used in the Scriptures. If a benevolent creditor 
has cancelled a debt due to him, because the debtor was 
poor and unable to pay, we should be likely to say, he for- 
gave him the whole debt. But if a surety or friend had paid 
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the poor man’s debt, we should not call it forgiveness in the 
creditor, to give up the bond on receiving his pay. ‘There 
is nothing of forgiveness in this case, any more than there 
would have been had the poor man paid the debt himself. 
Forgiveness of a moral offence implies a remission of the 
penalty threatened by the law. When the penalty is in- 
flicted, it is not forgiven; and when it is forgiven, it is 
not inflicted. As forgiveness implies a remission of the 
penalty, so punishment excludes the idea of forgiveness. 
The same offence is not both punished and forgiven. If 
then there was occasion for vicarious punishment, it must 
have occurred on this ground, — the want of forgiveness with 
God for the penitent. We do not perhaps hear people use 
this language in speaking on the subject ; yet we may find 
that their reasoning implies all that we assert. How often 
have we heard and seen the supposed vicarious punishment 
accounted for and vindicated in the following manner : — 

“Under the perfect government of God, his honor and 
the honor of his law required, that the penalty of the law 
for every offence should be fully inflicted ; and, as endless 
punishment is the penalty for every transgression, no sinner 
could ever have been saved, however penitent, had not the 
wisdom of God devised the plan of substituted punishment, 
— that of inflicting on his Son, a person of infinite dignity, 
the penalty due for our offences, or such sufferings as were 
equivalent to that penalty.” 

It may now be asked, what possible occasion could there 
be for such a plan of vicarious punishment, if there was with 
God forgiveness for the penitent? None certainly. Be- 
sides, the very supposition that the penalty of the law must 
in all cases be inflicted, either on the sinner or an innocent 
substitute, implies that there is not in truth any forgiveness 
under the divine government. For surely a penalty inflicted is 
not a penalty forgiven. It is true that the penitent sinner is 
not supposed to suffer personally the penalty due to his 
offences. But why? Not because he has become a new 
creature, or a reformed man; but because his substitute has 
suffered in:his stead, and thus paid the very last mite. 
What then was left to be forgiven? Nothing. Every one 
will admit, that there would have been no forgiveness on 
the part of God, had the sinner suffered the penalty himself. 
Why then is it not the same, as to forgiveness, if the penalty 
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has been suffered by a substitute? It certainly is the same, 
if it is a fact, that the sufferings of Christ are the only 
ground on which the sinner is saved from future punishment. 

We know very well that the advocates for substituted 
punishment talk of the forgiving love of God, or his readi- 
ness to pardon all who repent ; and they doubtless believe, 
that, in some sense of the terms, there is forgiveness with 
God. Still they teach, that God forgives only on the ground 
that the deserved punishment has been inflicted on the Mes- 
siah. But who, in any other case, ever heard or imagined, 
that punishment might be a proper ground of pardon ? 

We grant that forgiveness, as exercised by neighbours or 
brethren one towards another, implies things different from 
the remission of a debt or a penalty, — such as approbation 
and joy on seeing an offender evince a humble and penitent 
mind, restoring him to favor and good standing, and various 
expressions of sympathy and kindness. But when we speak 
of forgiveness, as exercised by a ruler towards one who had 
by transgression exposed himself to the penalty of the law, 
forgiveness implies a remission of that penalty, and such 
other favors as may be properly shown to the person for- 
given. But after a penalty has been inflicted, it can with 
no propriety be said to have been forgiven. 

We have expressed the belief, that the doctrine of vica- 
rious punishment is built on a false hypothesis. It is not a 
revealed principle of the divine government, that the honor of 
the law and the lawgiver requires that every transgression 
shall be punished, whether the sinner repent or not. But 
God has clearly revealed the following facts : — 

That be has no pleasure in the death of the wicked; 
that he is longsuffering, not willing that any should perish ; 
that his threatenings are so conditional, that if those who are 
threatened turn from their iniquities, and do that which is 
right, they shall live, and not die. He requires us to pray 
to him, “* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,” assuring us that if we forgive, we shall 
be forgiven. He has abundantly made repentance the con- 
dition of forgiveness, and required us to imitate this ex- 
ample. Thus said his Son, “If thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him.” All 
these facts and many more go to prove, that God does not 
act on the principle that his honor requires that all his 
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threatenings shall be executed on the transgressor or his sub- 
stitute, but that with him is forgiveness for all who repent. 
They also go to prove, that men have been under a great 
mistake in supposing that God’s veracity requires him in 
all cases to execute his threatenings, however penitent men 
may be for their offences. Indeed vicarious punishment is 
itself a far more gross departure from the spirit of the divine 
threatening, than forgiveness on condition of repentance. 
The design of the divine threatening is to show us what 
we shall deserve, if we sin; and what we must suffer, if 
we sin, and do not repent. The same revelation which 
makes known the law and its penalty teaches us, that, if we 
repent of our sins, the penalty is not to be inflicted. But 
neither the law, nor any revelation accompanying it, makes 
any provision for vicarious punishment. We nowhere read, 
that if a man sin, his punishment may be inflicted on a sub- 
stitute, and that this shall answer the demands of the law. 
But we do read, that if a wicked man turn from his iniqui- 
ties and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely 
live, he shall not die ; and we are also informed, that ‘‘ faith,” 
which worketh by love, ‘is counted for righteousness.” 

But how often has it been said, that in the sufferings of 
Christ we behold God’s inflexible justice, his regard to his 
holy law, and his determination that no sin shall pass un- 
punished. How astonishing that intelligent men could ever 
reason in such a manner! If it be true, that the punishment 
due to our offences was inflicted on the Son of God as our 
substitute, and that men are saved only on this ground, it is 
equally true, that sin does pass unpunished, and that inno- 
cence and righteousness have been punished in its stead. 
For if Christ has suffered as a substitute for sinners, inno- 
cence and righteousness were made a substitute for sin, and 
as such punished in the person of the Messiah! But this 
thought demands a more distinct consideration, to which we 
shall now proceed. 

9. We object to the opinion, that the sins of men were 
punished in the sufferings of Christ, because we believe that 
the hypothesis implies impossibilities, both natural and moral. 
In our opinion it is impossible that sin should be punished if 
the sinner escapes, or that it should be punished in any way 
but by the sufferings of the sinning agent. But, as the 
people of our country have been educated in the belief that 
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their sins were punished in the sufferings of the Messiah, 
many will be astonished that we should suppose this to be 
impossible. We may therefore give some attention to this 
view of the subject. 

We may here call the attention of people to a fact which 
some of them may recollect. There was a time when the 
learned men of New England were astonished and amused 
by an exposition which was published of Matthew xxv. 82, 
33, in which ‘‘ the sheep”? and “ the goats,” mentioned in 
those verses, were explained to mean men and their sins ; 
the sheep or men placed on the right hand of the Judge, 
and the goats or sins on the left. It was then deemed ex- 
traordinary, that a writer should be so bewildered by his 
prejudices as to imagine that the sins of men could “ go 
away into everlasting punishment,” while the guilty agents 
were admitted to the kingdom of bliss. ‘“ What!” some 
were disposed to say, ‘‘can theft be punished, if the thief 
escapes? Can we imprison murder, if the murderer goes 
free?” 

It may, however, be proper to inquire, whether this strange 
hypothesis implies any thing more repugnant to sound phi- 
losophy, or any thing more impossible, than the doctrine of 
substituted punishment, which has for centuries been popular 
in the countries of Christendom. If sin can be punished 
separate from the sinner by the sufferings of an innocent 
substitute, why may not theft be sent to suffer in hell, while 
the thief enjoys the felicity of heaven? We can form no 
idea of any way in which theft can be punished, but by the 
sufferings of the thief; but, if it can be done, it would seem 
quite as reasonable that it should be by sending it away into 
everlasting punishment, without the thief, as by inflicting 
sufferings on a being perfectly righteous. 

We admit the possibility of inflicting sufferings on a 
righteous being, calling him a substitute for sinners. But 
surely this is not punishing sin ; and to call it so is an abuse 
of language. Punishment is the infliction of deserved evil ; 
but it was impossible that Christ could deserve the evil due 
to our sins ; and equally impossible that our sins should be 
punished in his sufferings. If he was made a substitute for 
sinners, his righteousness was a substitute for our sins, and 
as a righteous being he was caused to suffer, and to suffer 
because he was righteous. But how shocking the idea that 
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righteousness was punished instead of sin, and thus called 
the desert of our iniquities!— ‘a fair expression of the 
desert of our sins,” —to “tell how much we ought to 
suffer!” 

Here we may again bring to view the “device” of Mr. 
Barnes, — an innocent man suffering “on the rack or amidst 
flames,”’ as a substitute fora murderer. Do we, in the sup- 
posed case, see murder punished? Not at all. The guilt 
of murder does not cleave to the innocent sufferer. Let us 
suppose a certain number of traitors under sentence of death. 
The time for execution has arrived. A vast concourse of 
people are assembled to witness the appalling spectacle. 
But what do they behold? A man, eminent for dignity and 
righteousness, comes forward, and offers to be hanged as a 
substitute for the traitors, that “ violated law”? may be main- 
tained, and the convicts allowed a longer space for repen- 
tance. The governor imagines, that the death of such an 
eminent man will be an adequate substitute for fifty traitors ; 
the offer of the good man is therefore accepted, and the 
thousand of spectators witness the sacrifice of the best man 
in the state as a voluntary substitute for the fifty traitors. 
But do they see treason punished? Do they see the laws 
honored? Do they see the government honorably main- 
tained? Do they see in the sufferings of the righteous man 
a solemn assurance that treason is not to pass unpunished 
in Massachusetts? ‘To all these questions we say, No. 
They do not see treason punished ; because the sufferer is 
not a traitor, and treason is absent. But they see a righteous 
man a substitute for traitors, and righteousness a substitute 
for treason, and the good man subjected to an infamous 
death. They see the law dishonored, and its demands 
trampled under foot, by the infliction of evil on the just, 
that traitors may escape. Hence they see government dis- 
honored by a flagrant perversion of the principles of justice. 
Instead of seeing a solemn assurance that treason is not to 
pass unpunished in Massachusetts, they see in fact that it 
does pass unpunished, and will continue to pass unpunished 
as long as the government shall hang the innocent as a sub- 
stitute for the guilty. Let it be supposed that the fifty 
traitors are witnesses of the death of their righteous substi- 
tute. Is it possible for them to imagine that his sufferings 
are the desert of their treason? Or that their sin does not 
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pass unpunished? No. ‘They may indeed be moved by the 
kindness of the good man, in becoming their substitute ; but 
they cannot feel that their treason is punished by his death ; 
nor that his sufferings are the desert of their transgressions. 
If they are intelligent men they must both see and feel, that 
their sin is as really unpunished as it would have been had 
an inferior animal or a lifeless image been hanged as their 
substitute. In either case, it would be possible to call this 
substitution the punishment due to treason, and to let the 
guilty escape ; but we should think that hanging the image 
was far better than hanging the righteous man. 

We know indeed that it has been possible for learned 
men to say, that our sins were punished in the sufferings of 
Christ, and that the purposes of punishment were as fully 
answered as they would have been, had all our race been 
punished according to their deserts. So it has been possible 
for learned men to say, that, ‘“‘ while the Messiah hung in 
agonies on the cross, the Father regarded him as the great- 
est of all sinners, — as guilty of all the sins of mankind, or, 
at least, all the sins of all the elect, — and that God accord- 
ingly poured out his wrath upon him without mercy, inflict- 
ing the full penalty of the Jaw, which was due to all for 
whom he died.” Yet all these assertions may be equally 
groundless ; and it may yet be found, that very learned and 
very good men have believed, or thought they believed, 
doctrines which implied impossibilities, and which were very 
reproachful to their Maker. 

There is one circumstance which renders the hypothesis, 
that our sins were punished in the sufferings of Christ, more 
extraordinary than the one which implied, that sins, without 
the sinners, will go away into everlasting punishment. In 
regard to all our race who have been born since the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, it is supposed that their sins were punished 
while neither the sins nor the sinners had any existence ; 
and in regard to those now living it is supposed, that their 
sins were actually punished many centuries before they were 
born. Yet who does not know that punishment is an effect 
or a consequence of sin, and not its antecedent? Was it 
then possible for Christ to eat the fruits of our ways and to 
be filled with our devices, nearly two thousand years before 
we had any existence? Was it possible with God to inflict 
sufferings on Christ as the effects or consequences of sins 
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which did not exist, and as a,substitute for sinners who 
were not born for more than seventeen centuries after he 
endured the sufferings of the cross? Can sufferings, en- 
dured eighteen hundred years ago by an innocent person, 
who suffered “for righteousness’ sake,’’’ be ‘‘a fair ex- 
pression of the desert of our sins”’ which have been com- 
mitted to-day, and of the sins of others which may be com- 
mitted two thousand years hence? Let candor and common 
sense answer these questions. 

Finally. We object to the hypothesis, that in the suffer- 
ings of Christ may be seen ‘a fair expression of the desert 
of our sin,’ because we believe those sufferings were en- 
dured for purposes of a very different nature, and far more 
exalted, benevolent, and necessary. We believe them to 
have been endured “to tell how much” a perfectly good 
being will endure, if necessary to the discharge of his duty, 
when employed to save men from their sins, and bring them 
to God; and also to show the ministers of the gospel and 
private Christians with what a meek, submissive, and for- 
giving spirit they should meet and endure ‘“‘ the contradic- 
tion of sinners against’ themselves, and all the evils they 
may be called to suffer as the disciples of the Messiah. As 
to substituted punishment, we believe this to be unnecessary 
and impossible under the government of a wise and benevo- 
lent God ; but the two purposes which we have mentioned, 
or the two lessons which we suppose to have been taught 
by the sufferings of the Messiah, seem to us of immense im- 
portance ; and by him they have certainly been taught in a 
manner truly impressive, by obedience unto death, “ even 
the death of the cross.” 

We do not say nor mean, that those were the only pur- 
poses to be answered by the Saviour’s sufferings. We will 
recollect, that ‘‘ thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day; that re- 
pentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations.”” We also recollect that Jesus said 
to Pilate, ‘‘ To this end I was born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth ; ”’ 
and if we may judge from events, it was deemed by God of 
great importance. that his Son’s testimony should be closed 
on the cross, and sealed with his blood. So he “ spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” We 
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might mention several other important purposes which were 
to be effected by the Son’s obedience unto death; but had 
there been none but the two first mentioned, these, if duly 
understood and impressed on the minds of Christians, would, 
in our opinion, have a far more beneficial influence, than the 
belief that God inflicted on his righteous Son the punish- 
ment due to sinners. 

That we are not under a mistake, in supposing that the 
Saviour suffered for the two purposes which we have named, 
may be obvious to all who will candidly examine the sub- 
ject. John, having mentioned the love displayed when 
Christ ‘laid down his life for us,” immediately subjoins, 
“And we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
Surely he did not mean that we should suffer a substituted 
punishment for the brethren; yet he supposed we should 
imitate Christ. Peter says expressly, ‘‘ For hereunto are ye 
called, because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample that ye should follow his steps.”” ‘The same doctrine 
is emphatically taught by Paul in the second chapter of his 
Epistle to the Philippians. No intelligent man will say, that 
it is the duty of Christians to suffer vicarious punishment 
one for another; yet, if we may rely on the testimony of 
the three inspired Apostles, John, Peter, and Paul, nothing 
is more certain than that we should let the same mind be in 
us which was also in Christ Jesus, who humbled himself and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, — 
who loved us and gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. 

We see no evidence that the Apostles believed, that in 
the sufferings of Christ we have ‘a fair expression of the 
desert of our sin,’ but we have much evidence that they 
regarded those sufferings as designed ‘‘ to tell how much” 
they should be willing to do and to suffer, when necessary 
to the faithful discharge of their duty as his Apostles. By 
such views of his sufferings they were doubtless excited, 
encouraged, and supported under the trials they had to 
endure, from the ignorance, the prejudices, and the malig- 
nity of persecutors. Of himself and others Paul could say, 
— ‘‘ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body. For we who live are always delivered unto death 
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for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.”” 2Cor.iv. 10,11. Respecting 
himself individually Paul could say, ‘‘ I am ready not to be 
bound only, but to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” Acts xxi. 13. ‘* For I am ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.” 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
And what consolation must it have been to the Apostles 
while they could believe and say, that they were ‘ heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ ;”’ and, ‘ if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be glorified together ;”’ and 
that, ‘‘ if we suffer, we shall also reign with him.” Rom. viii. 
17; 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

When we consider the powerful prejudices which the 
Apostles had to encounter, we can hardly doubt that much 
of their success is to be ascribed to their possessing the self- 
denying spirit of their Lord, and a readiness, like him, to 
do and to suffer any thing which was necessary for the ad- 
vancement of the cause in which he laid down his life. 
The benevolent and self-denying spirit of the Messiah is the 
true evangelical spirit. ‘To possess this is infinitely more 
important to men than a belief that he suffered the punish- 
ment due to their offences. For this spirit is counted to 
them for righteousness; it disposes them to serve God in 
this world, and it prepares them to dwell with God in the 
world to come. Hence we may see the force of our Sa- 
viour’s precepts, — ‘‘ Learn of me; for | am meek and lowly 
of heart.”? ‘*‘ Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” We may 
also see why Paul so frequently had much to say about the 
cross, and why he determined not to know any thing among 
his hearers save Christ and him crucified. By his ‘ obe- 
dience unto death, even the death of the cross,’’ Christ had 
borne witness unto the truth, relating to the love of God in 
sending his Son to be the Saviour of the world, his dispo- 
sition to save sinners, the righteousness required as a con- 
dition of salvation and eternal life, and the various truths 
adapted to make men wise unto salvation. All these Christ 
had sealed on the cross with his blood. The object of 
Paul’s ministry was to inculcate the same truths which 
Christ had taught, and to persuade men to become of the 
same disposition which Cirist. had exemplified even unto 
death. 
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We may now appeal to the consciences of all intelligent 
Christians, and ask, Would not the views of the sufferings 
of Christ which we have endeavoured to illustrate, if duly 
understood and impressed on the minds of Christians, have 
a far more humbling and salutary influence, than a belief 
that his sufferings were the punishment due for the sins of 
the world? Would they not occasion a most favorable 
change in the character of Christians? Would they not 
eradicate the spirit of hostility from among the disciples of 
Christ, unite them in love, and make them ong, according 
to his valedictory prayer in the presence of his Apostles ? 
Would they not greatly subserve the purpose of him ‘ who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works’’? It is very obvious that men may believe 
that their sins were punished in the sufferings of Christ, and 
still remain very wicked; but no man can let the ‘same 
mind ” be in him which was in Jesus Christ, and still remain 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. He must be a 
true Christian. 





Arr. V.— A System of Phrenology. By Groner Compe, 
late President of the Phrenological Society. Second 
American from the Third Edinburgh Edition, revised and 
enlarged by the Author. Boston.. Marsh, Capen, and 
Lyon. 1834. S8vo. pp. 664.* | 


Ir is hardly thirty years since a solitary individual, un- 
aided by any of the friendly accidents of condition, but 





* To prevent misunderstandings, we take this occasion to observe, 
once for all, that we must not be held responsible for the views and 
reasonings advanced in every article of this work. On many subjects, 
and Phrenology is one of them, we shall sometimes insert, as hereto- 
fore, well written papers on either side, that our readers may have a 
fair opportunity of making up an opinion on the merits of the ques- 
tion. It is not our intention, however, to encourage such controver- 
sies by the frequent admission of them; and we shail always exercise 
our right of declining articles, even without giving a reason to their 
authors, or any other reason than the general one of ‘their unsuitable- 
ness to our purposes. Tue Eprrors. 
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relying solely on his own bold spirit and a deep sense of the 
magnitude of his cause, travelled over Europe, proclaiming 
the doctrines of a new and strange philosophy. A more 
general, fierce, and uncompromising opposition, than Phre- 
nology met with in its infancy, no science ever yet encoun- 
tered and overcame. Wit, argument, ridicule, calumny, and 
the civil power, each furnished its weapons for the contest; 
the aitack was incessant and from every quarter, and no 
stone was left unturned that seemed likely to contribute in 
the least to the work of destruction. The anatomical! dis- 
coveries of its founders were pronounced to be a mere 
sleight of hand, and their observations to have been in- 
vented or chosen for the purpose ; their private characters 
were traduced, and the men and their works charged with 
ignorance, hypocrisy, and empiricism. The science, how- 
ever, had within it the seeds of a strong and rapid growth, 
and its progress was viewed with the same bitter feelings 
that the announcement of great and startling truths has 
always been apt to excite in the human breast. The arm 
of power was stretched out by the decaying dynasties of the 
old world to crush it by shutting the mouths of its friends ; 
the Vatican fulminated its edicts to awe it into silence; 
learned bodies registered their decisions against it; the great 
ones in literature and science turned away froin it with a 
sneer of derision; the hacks of literature spattered it with 
their venomous effusions, till its fate seemed, more than 
once, to be irrevocably sealed. Yet in spite of this formi- 
dable opposition, which nothing but truth could have suc- 
cessfully withstood, Phrenology has spread to an extent 
unexampled in the history of science. Societies for its pro- 
motion have been formed in every quarter of the globe, the 
principal anatomical discoveries are established beyond ques- 
tion, its doctrines are espoused, wholly or in part, by many 
an eminent name, and edition after edition of the writings of 
Spurzheim and Combe have been published, in rapid suc- 
cession, to gratify the increasing desire of the community to 
examine the subject for themselves. 

The present work of Mr. Combe is the production of a 
vigorous and discriminative mind, that has studied the 
subject well, considered it in every point of view, and is im- 
pressed with a deep conviction of the strength and impor- 
tance of its cause. It is a clear and able exposition of the 
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science, written in a calm and dispassionate tone, and in a 
style that is enriched by a felicity of illustration and warmth 
of coloring that never suffer the interest to flag. We find 
in it the same plain and logical reasoning, and the same 
purity and elevation of sentiment that characterize his other 
writings ; and it is withal so strictly inductive in its spirit, that 
we readily believe the author’s declaration in the Preface, 
that ‘‘what he asserts in point of fact, he has seen; and 
what he maintains in argument, he has found confirmed by 
experience.” Besides the topics usually treated, he has 
chapters on the modes of activity of the faculties, effects 
of stze on the manifestations, national character and devel- 
opement of brain, &c., which abound in novel and ju- 
dicious views. That in which conception, imagination, memo- 
ry, judgment, attention, association, &c., are treated of, and 
shown to be merely states, or degrees of activity of the 
proper faculties of the mind, we earnestly recommend to 
those who persist in mistaking the condition of a faculty for 
the faculty itself, and on that mistake found their objection 
to Phrenology. His distinction between power and activity 
is founded in nature, and should never be forgotten in judg- 
ing of character. As our author’s remarks on this subject, 
besides their intrinsic merit, present a favorable specimen of 
his manner, we will quote a paragraph for the edification of 
our readers. 


‘The doctrine, that power is a characteristic of mind, dis- 
tinguished at once from mere intellectual acumen, and also 
from activity, is one of great practical importance; and it 
explains a variety of phenomena of which we previously pos- 
sessed no theory. In society we meet with persons whose 
whole manner is little, whom we instinctively feel to be unfit 
for any great enterprise or arduous duty, and who are, never- 
theless, distinguished for amiable feeling and good sense. 
This springs from a small brain, favorably proportioned in its 
parts. Other individuals, again, with far less polish, inferior 
information, and fewer amiable qualities, impress us with a 
sentiment of their power, force, energy, or greatness; we in- 
stinctively feel that they have weight, and that, if acting 
against us, they would prove formidable opponents. This 
arises from great size. Bonaparte, who had an admirable 
tact in judging of human nature, distinguishes between mere 
cleverness and force of character, and almost always prefers 
the latter. In his Memoirs, he speaks of some of his generals 
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as possessing talents, intellect, book-learning, but as still being 
nobody, as wanting that weight and comprehensiveness which 
fit a man for great enterprises ; while he adverts to others, as 
possessing limited intellect and little judgment, but prodigious 
force of character; and considers them as admirably adapted 
by this qualification to lead soldiers through peril and difficul- 
ty, provided they be directed by minds superior to their own. 
Murat was such a man; and Bonaparte appears on the whole 
to have liked such officers, for they did not trouble him with 
thinking for themselves, while they possessed energy adequate 
to the execution of his most gigantic designs. The leader of 
a popular party, who has risen to that rank by election, or 
assumed it with acquiescence, will be found to have a large 
brain. The leaders of an army or a fleet also require a similar 
endowment, for otherwise they would have authority without 
natural weight, and would never inspire confidence in their 
followers. Bonaparte had a large head; and officers and 
soldiers, citizens and statesmen, bowed before his mental 
greatness, however much they might detest the use he made of 
his power. In him, all the organs, animal, moral, and intel- 
lectual, (Conscientiousness and, perhaps, Firmness excepted) 
seem to have been large; great activity was added; and hence 
arose commanding energy, combined with profound and com- 
prehensive intellectual capacity.” 


Leaving now all discussion of skulls and organs, and 
every other anatomical consideration, we shall take the op- 
portunity here offered, to examine the relation that Phre- 
nology holds to morality and religion. When a new science 
or doctrine is presented to the world, the first point that 
engages the attention of the philanthropist is that of its 
bearing on the highest interests of humanity. If it profess 
to develope but a single principle capable of beneficial ap- 
plication in the duties of life, or point even a finger to a 
nobler and wider sphere of action; if it open to the bold 
spirit of man one new and encouraging view of the future, 
or make him master of a new truth to aid in accomplishing 
the purposes of his being, then, certainly, whatever other 
claims it may possess, this entitles it to the respect of those 
who have the good of the race at heart, sufficient to obtain 
for it, at least, a fair and careful examination. ‘That Phre- 
nology advances pretensions of this kind, one needs but the 
slightest acquaintance with its doctrines to know; it is our 
business at present to show that these pretensions are well- 
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founded. The fact that Phrenology affords a powerful sup- 
port to the cause of morality and religion, may be hardly 
suspected by those who have gathered their opinions from a 
class of minds too proud to examine it thoroughly, or too 
small and bigoted to comprehend its relations. Its oppo- 
nents, who have generally been more anxious for victory 
than truth, found that their object would be better gained 
by raising the cry of bad tendency, than by meeting the 
Phrenologists on their own ground, and fighting them with 
their own weapons. However, it is time that well-educated 
and intelligent men ceased to be influenced by representa- 
tions fit only to deceive the baser multitude, and came to 
the examination, not of the reveries of enthusiasts, but of 
the works of laborers in the field of nature, whose exertions 
have been guided by genius, and sanctified by a sincere love 
of truth. Whatever we say on the subject here, can give 
but a faint idea of the numerous relations that exist between 
this science and many other branches of knowledge, and 
especially of the changes it is destined to effect in the con- 
dition of society. To know fully its spirit and bearings, 
nothing short of a thorough and diligent study of its writings 
will suffice ; and nothing but a similar study of the pages of 
nature can ever settle the question of its truth. We expect 
to make no converts; but if we should be the means of 
putting one ingenuous mind on the track of inquiry, we cer- 
tainly shall not be dissatisfied with the result of our trouble. 
Phrenology recommends itself to us, at the first glance, by 
avoiding the fruitful sources of error to which the metaphy- 
sicians have laid themselves open, in their neglect of the 
connexion between mind and matter, of the mental mani- 
festations of the inferior animals, and of the special purpose 
of every particular power of which the general economy is 
composed. ‘The present state of our knowledge warrants 
us in rejecting any ethical or metaphysical system, that does 
not recognise and explain the adaptation of the human con- 
stitution to the circumstances in which it is placed, its refer- 
ence, in every particular, to its sphere of action and the - 
purpose of its being, and furnish a clear and satisfactory 
theory of the varieties of individual and national character. 
Phrenology, therefore, establishes the fundamental principle, 
that for every special end and object of our existence, na- 
ture has provided us with an original and distinct power, 
VOL. XVI. —N. S. VOL. XI. NO. II. 29 
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by the exercise of which this end or object is accomplished, 
and demonstrates the power and its results to be necessary 
in maintaining the relations of the constitution, as an harmo- 
nious and consistent whole, to the world around it. Seeing 
that the bodily organs are constituted in reference to ex- 
ternal circumstances, it assumes also the same adaptation 
of the higher powers to the objects of their activity ; and, 
from the, same necessity that certain forms of organization 
are required by peculiarities of food, climate, &c., it is in- 
ferred that the moral and intellectual conditions are deter- 
mined by the sphere and destinies of the individual. If for 
every and the smallest bodily function, an organ is provided 
that performs. its office with perfect regularity and exactness, 
who, not utterly blinded by prejudice, will deny the exist- 
ence, or at least the reasonableness, of a similar provision for . 
the due preparation for and attainment of the highest and 
noblest purposes of our being? Phrenology looks for the 
material instruments whereby the subtler powers of our 
nature are exercised, defines their respective extent of ac- 
tion, examines the result of their combined operation and 
reciprocal influence, and furnishes a complete and consistent 
analysis of the moral and intellectual manifestations. If in 
a carnivorous animal we expect to find limbs adapted for 
overtaking its prey, claws and teeth for seizing and tearing 
itin pieces, senses for discerning it at a distance, and a 
stomach for digesting it, ought we not, in consistence with 
the same principle, to search for that stranger power that 
gave the spontaneous impulse to attack and destroy? While 
the Phrenologist sees the smallest process in the bodily 
economy accomplished by powers acting independent of 
volition, he believes that philosophy to be dishonorable to 
the Builder of his frame, that would deny an equal care for 
the nobler processes of the mental economy. While he is 
as willing as his opponents to admit the effects of education 
and other external circumstances, he contends for some defi- 
nite and original faculty to be affected in this manner, and 
that the influence of these agents is confined by determinate 
limits. The truth is, though little suspected we fear, that 
since Locke’s attack on the doctrine of innate ideas, people 
have become so accustomed to attribute the phenomena of 
mind to the influence of habit, association, &c., that the 
mind itself seems to be entirely lost sight of, and practi- 
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cally, if not theoretically, believed to be what Hume would 
make it, a mere bundle of perceptions. From such a phi- 
losophy, which makes the most wonderful phenomena of our 
nature the mere creature of the material world, Phrenology 
delivers us, and presents in its place a rational and intelli- 
gible exposition of the mental powers, and shows their rela- 
tions to the moral, organic, and physical laws. That it has 
done all it professes to have done, we are not very anxious 
to contend; but that it has been successful to a certain 
extent, is now, we believe, denied by few who have taken 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the subject, by a 
tolerably unprejudiced and thorough investigation. It must 
also be remembered, that these results are not necessarily 
dependent on any theory of the structure of the brain, but 
may stand, though every anatomical doctrine of Gall and 
Spurzheim should be swept away before the progress of dis- 
covery. Striving, as Phrenology now is, for the spread of a 
pure, practical morality, battling manfully with the forces 
that ignorance and selfishness have always arrayed against 
the rights of humanity, and laboring with the philanthropists 
of every sect and nation, wherever an opening is offered, 
in the great cause of human improvement, neither Phrenolo- 
gy, nor any other science acting in such a spirit, can be 
pronounced a visionary speculation, worthy of utter contempt 
and rejection. ‘The spirit that glowed in the heart of that 
founder of the science whose voice is yet ringing in our 
ears, and preéminently entitled him to be called the “ friend 
of man,” is the spirit of Phrenology, and this should be 
sufficient to protect it from the scoffs of sciolists, and the 
sneers of the conceited adherents of an old philosophy. 

In the constitution of every animal, the preservation of 
the individual and the species is an object of essential and 
paramount importance ; and, consequently, we are author- 
ized to expect in the natural instincts of man suitable pro- 
vision for securing this great end. We use the term instinct 
advisedly, for we believe it is not denied, that the actions of 
the inferior animals that bave reference to this end, are in- 
stinctive, or the result of an innate, involuntary impulse. 
Accordingly, Phrenology has demonstrated, by observation, 
what a priori reasoning had suggested, the existence of 
several distinct powers that prompt him to those acts that 
are necessary to the essential conditions of his existence. 
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Their impulses are purely instinctive, their objects definite, 
and their exercise attended with gratification. Man, how- 
ever, is something more than a brute ; he is made for higher 
objects than are gained by the exercise of his animal nature. 
A corresponding difference, therefore, is found, to go no 
further, in the manifestations of these animal propensities 
themselves, which, though their primitive end is the same, 
are also rendered subservient, by the regulation of other 
powers, to the higher purposes of his nature. In the brutes 
these propensities act with irresistible vigor and rapidity, 
embracing every opportunity for their gratification, and ac- 
complishing their exclusive object, the preservation of the 
individual and the species. ‘The destructive instinct blindly 
impels to acts of destruction whenever occasion is presented, 
regardless of any other consideration than its ability to per- 
form the act. This propensity, thus constituted in man, 
would have been incompatible with that higher end to which 
he is destined, and therefore, while it preserves its primi- 
tive function, it is also directed to another and very different 
sphere of action. Instead of constantly urging him to the 
shedding of blood, it throws him into that attitude of de- 
fence which repels aggression before it is made, and imparts 
that energy of character so necessary to carry him through 
the difficulties that are thickly strown in every path of high 
and honorable exertion. In the brutes, the love of offspring 
is confined to the few offices of care and attention that -the 
state of helpless infancy requires, and these are bestowed 
without discrimination or measure. In man, it acts not only 
in the first, but last-stages of existence, and, according to 
the nature of the object, may be increased, diminished, or 
suspended, even to its entire cessation. The instinctive 
provision for the wants of the future, which impels the brute 
solely to the act of hoarding, is regulated in man by cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and, instead of being confined to 
the demands of hunger, extends to every object that can 
minister to the enjoyments of an intelligent creature. 

This fact alone, of the deviation of the animal propensities 
from the essential and primitive direction which they are made 
to assume in brutes, points out a higher and better destiny 
for man than what consists exclusively in their gratification. 
In the former, they are necessarily the irresponsible and 
despotic masters of the whole creature ; in the latter, we 
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are forced to admire the contrivance, by which, while per- 
forming the same offices in the general economy, they are 
rendered the obedient and useful servants of a very different 
set of powers. Their end, however, is entirely selfish, and 
could not, by any modification of their action, produce the 
moral and religious feelings of our nature. These have 
reference to the social condition of man, and their objects 
are its preservation and well-being, in the same way that 
the propensities have reference to the selfish interests of the 
individual. The capacity for improvement, whereby man 
is distinguished, requires the assistance and codperation of 
many for the attainment of a common purpose, and a sacri- 
fice of the particular to the general good. For discerning, 
then, the relations between man and man, to which the 
propensities are totally inadequate, the plainest reasoning 
would infer, what Phrenology establishes by observation, 
the necessity of faculties, innate and universal in their ex- 
istence, though unequal in power, in the various races and 
conditions of the species. ‘lo respect the labors of another 
might be the result of a fear of retribution ; but this cause, 
besides being partial in its operation, would require a state 
of vigilance incompatible with other and higher duties. To 
relieve the distresses of a fellow, and pour the oil of joy 
and gladness into the heart of an enemy, would be also 
beyond the sphere of action of any of the propensities. But, 
these ends being absolutely necessary in the social state, we 
are obliged to look for faculties, by means of which they are 
obtained ; and this we do with the same confidence in the 
propriety of the inquiry, with which we ever look for an 
adequate cause of a given effect. It is true that the moral 
feelings, though their primitive object is the happiness of 
others, are also, by a reflex operation, conducive in the very 
highest degree to the happiness of the individual, and so 
far are selfish in their nature; yet it by no means follows, 
that they are the result solely of the selfish propensities. 
There is a philosophy, indeed, considerably in vogue, which 
teaches that man learns the selfish advantages of morality, 
and becomes insensibly a moral being purely by effect of 
association ; but the doctrine is at variance with all the estab- 
lished principles of our constitution. Does an animal gratify 
the cravings of hunger, in consequence of observing ever so 
early the necessity of food for maintaining existence; or 
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watch with fondness over its tender offspring, because the 
species could not otherwise be continued? If an express 
provision is made for those ends in the animal economy, 
that are required by the conditions of its physical existence, 
is it fora moment to be supposed that those greater ends, 
that are connected with the interests of the race, should 
be left to the varying and tardy suggestions of the reasoning 
faculites? Such an idea cannot be entertained, without 
placing the moral below the animal part of our nature in 
the order of importance, and degrading it from that pre- 
eminence which distinguishes the human from the brute. 
The perception of moral distinctions and the feeling of 
obligation are produced, according to the Phrenologists, by 
three special faculties, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence. The emotions they excite, and the actions 
to which they prompt, are denominated virtuous, and none 
but such as proceed from their activity are rightfully entitled 
to that name. The slightest result of any of these faculties 
is virtuous, but it is only when they all act in harmony, in 
causes most “intimately connected with the best interests of 
mankind, and are enlightened by a cultivated intellect, and 
supported by energetic propensities, that they give rise to 
that virtue which receives the tribute of universal homage 
and admiration. The essential function of the first of these 
faculties is, to produce the feeling of moral obligation, of 
right and wrong, of merit and demerit. That of Veneration 
is, to produce the sentiment of respect and reverence for 
whatever is great and good. Benevolence desires the hap- 
piness of others, and disposes to feelings of compassion and 
active goodness. It is from these faculties, acting singly or 
together, that are derived our perception of justice, truth, 
and moral beauty ; that sense of duty which disregards all 
selfish considerations; that charity which covereth, as with a 
mantle, the weaknesses of our fellows ; that spirit of benevo- 
lence which seeks out objects of distress, and ministers con- 
solation and peace to the wounded heart. In the fol'owing 
passage is a beautiful summary of their functions, expressed 
with Phrenological exactness. ‘He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” (Micah vi. 8.) Standing on the vantage 
ground to which the observation of nature has conducted 
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us, and seeing clearly, what the metaphysicians discerned, 
as through a glass, darkly, we proclaim these feelings to 
be the result of no accidental circumstances, but of special, 
innate faculties, created in harmony with the animal and 
intellectual powers of our nature. 

We are now enabled to answer the vexed questions con- 
cerning virtue, moral obligation, right, &c., that bave per- 
plexed metaphysicians from the earliest times, and are now 
as near being setiled among them as ever; for what else 
could come of their inquiries, while ignorant of the very 
elements of the moral constitution of man. It is an old 
theory, and one far from being abandoned now, that virtue 
is an immutable, independent existence, like mathematical 
truth, and, like that too, discerned by an act of the under- 
standing ; — a better illustration of the limited and inaccurate 
views that have prevailed on this point, could not be wished. 
When we talk of matter and mind being independent ex- 
istences, we have some definite notion of what we are 
talking about; but, as truth is neither matter nor mind, we 
apprehend it cannot be brought into this category ; it is 
merely a term expressive of certain relations that are dis- 
cerned by a faculty of the mind. They are, in fact, a 
product of the mind, of which, it is a violation of all pro- 
priety of speech, to say that they have an independent 
existence. Virtue, which in like manner is an abstract 
term, we have no idea of, except in connexion with persons 
or actions ; and, while we admit the immutability of moral 
distinctions, we are obliged to look upon them as the result 
of the constitution of our nature, in conformity with the same 
law, whereby the adaptation of the eye to light is produc- 
tive of the sensation of vision. Had we been differently 
constituted, virtue would not have been what it now is. 
Another theory rather popular at present, while it acknowl- 
edges the fallacy of the above views, believes that the re- 
lations, expressed by virtue and vice, are those only which 
are discovered between actions and their consequences. 
That the design and ultimate end of virtue is its beneficial 
effects, of course no one can doubt; yet, as many a useful 
deed is far from being virtuous, the question still recurs, 
what is that occasional ingredient of utility on which we 
confer the title of virtue, and why are certain actions ac- 
counted virtuous, before their consequences can be seen or 
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thought of. Utility, in itself, is not virtue, neither is virtue 
utility. Active benevolence has been universally recognised 
as one of the most estimable of virtues ; yet if a person, ac- 
tuated by the purest desire of doing good, should give notice, 
that, for three days in the week, he should furnish a dinner 
to every poor and hungry man who chose to come for it, 
we might applaud him indeed for his good intentions, but 
we should certainly deplore their pernicious effects. We 
would not go the length of a contemporary writer, who 
declares that virtue is not right because it is useful ; for, if it 
have any end at all in the human economy, it must be a 
useful, pernicious, or indifferent one, and as it cannot be 
either of the two last, it must be the first. If the sole end 
of virtue is the highest and most durable happiness of man, 
when properly directed, then certainly is it p»eéminently 
useful ; and if we are required to give the wherefore of our 
regard for virtue, we can only offer its beneficial tendency. 

According to Phrenology, virtue and vice are abstract 
terms, designating the relations that exist between actions 
and certain faculties of our nature, and therefore can only 
be predicated of voluntary agents. It is true we talk of 
virtuous and vicious actions, and the phraseology may be 
allowed, provided we refer only to some qualities or dispo- 
sitions in the agents by which they are performed. Any 
action or disposition, that has its source in the activity of the 
faculties above specified, but no other, has a rightful claim 
to the title of virtue. Those which emanate from Self- 
Esteem, Love of Approbation, or any other than the moral 
sentiments, indicate no virtue in the doer; for, however 
useful to others they may prove, it is not the attainment 
of this result for which they are primarily prompted. The 
moral sentiments, too, may be gratified with this effect ; but in 
this case their office is secondary or accidental, the essential 
aim being the accomplishment of selfish views, devoid of 
any regard to the good of others. On this view of the 
subject we are enabled to see the force and full meaning of 
those instructions of our Saviour, wherein he exhorts his 
disciples not to do good that they might be seen of men, for 
such motives had no part in the scheme of pure and ele- 
vated morality, which it was his business to teach. The 
reason is, that though the aim of these selfish sentiments 
might sometimes be fulfilled by doing good, it might equally 
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well, by doing harm ; and the cause of universal, self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropy which he proclaimed, was not to be left 
to such uncertain and inefficient means. 

The same faculties that recognise moral distinctions, . also 
feel of necessity the obligation to the practice of virtue. 
If they were discerned like mathematical truth, by an act 
of the understanding, we might with reason be at a loss to 
see the ground of obligation ; but on the Phrenological the- 
ory, these sentiments not only perceive moral distinctions, 
but by a law of their constitution, prompt the individual to 
a corresponding course of action. All that we can say of 
the matter is, that these phenomena are the result of the 
activity of the faculties in question, and, constituted as we 
are, we cannot conceive of their independent existence. 
Our feelings of merit and demerit, however, are derived from 
another source ; for these terms seem to express the rela- 
tions that exist between the moral sentiments and the animal 
propensities. Each faculty being instinctively excited to 
activity, seeks its own gratification, without the slightest 
feeling of merit or demerit. But when one class of faculties 
is prompting to this course of action, and another class to 
that; when Benevolence is impelling us to give, and Ac- 
quisitiveness to keep; Veneration to revere, and Love of 
Approbation to ridicule; Conscientiousness to honorable 
conduct and fair dealing, and Secretiveness and Self-Esteem 
to hollow professions and sordid selfishness, then are we 
sensible of -that war between the flesh and the spirit, so 
strikingly described by the Apostle ; and, according to the 
severity of the struggle, is our estimate of the subsequent 
action. ‘The man, who is almost irresistibly impelled, by 
the force of nature, to deeds of goodness, is the object of 
our heartiest admiration, but is far from being entitled to 
that merit which virtue claims in less happily endowed or- 
ganizations. 

The objection that has been always urged against Hutche- 
son’s theory of a moral sense, will no doubt occur to our 
readers as equally strong against ours, viz., that the faculties, 
not being universal, are not innate, but merely the result of 
adventitious causes. It cannot be denied that this objec- 
tion, not to mention others, was unanswerable by the ad- 
vocates of a moral sense, which. had been represented. with 
such close analogies to the physical senses, that it appeared 
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equally necessary, and its absence of course perfectly inex- 
plicable. It is certainly true, that there is hardly any thing 
that we call vice, that may not be found among some people 
or other, at some time or other, to have been practised, 
without the slightest idea of its relations to virtue ; but it is 
equally true, that no people have ever been observed, among 
whom moral distinctions of some kind or other have not 
been recognised. This fact is readily explained on the the- 
ory we have been inculcating, which looks upon virtue as 
merely an abstract term for the relations that exist between 
certain actions and the moral faculties of our nature. In 
one race, infanticide is hardly a sin; in another, it is a hor- 
rible crime: in one, duplicity is commended ; in another, 
detested : and this, for the simple reason, that the relations 
between the moral faculties and a large endowment of Phi- 
loprogenitiveness and Secretiveness, are not what they are 
between these faculties and a small endowment of these 
propensities. When the selfish propensities have relatively 
a small developement, the impulses of the higher sentiments 
are most easily followed, because not counteracted by im- 
pulses of a more imperious character. The supremacy of the 
moral sentiments, therefore, is implied in the very idea of 
virtue ; and that this supremacy is the great end of our con- 
stitution, is a truth written in legible characters on every 
arrangement in nature. If indeed the moral sentiments ever 
confounded moral distinctions, calling virtue vice, and vice 
virtue, then undoubtedly the objection would stand, and our 
theory fall to the ground ; but no instance of the kind has 
ever been observed among any nation or people under the 
sun. If, in numberless cases, principles and conduct have 
been regarded with fondness, which otherwhere would be 
loathed and proscribed, it is not because the moral faculties 
look on them with approbation, but because they are too 
little developed to furnish motives of action of a higher and 
stronger kind, than the selfish sentiments supply. Amid 
the fury and tumult of the animal propensities, and the dark- 
ness of a benighted intellect, their feeble voice is stifled 
and disregarded. If we are required to furnish a reason or 
final cause of this phenomenon, we are obliged to confess 
our total inability ; but we are warranted, by all analogy, in 
believing that it will not always thus continue. Phrenology 
teaches us, that man is now and, for any thing we know, 
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always will be, in a transition state ; ever passing from under 
the bondage of the animal propensities and sentiments, and 
ever subjecting himself, farther and farther, tothe government 
of the moral powers and enlightened intellect. Ages may 
elapse before the whole change shall have been effected ; 
and, if we imagine that we are any nearer its completion, 
than the lowest savage is to that stage of the process which 
we have gained, we are laboring under a gross misconception 
ofthe real destinies of man. In the brutes, every faculty is 
instinctively exercised to a degree that is determined by its 
capacity, or the end for which it is created. In most races 
of men they are thus exercised, only so far as the preser- 
vation of the individual and the species requires ; any thing 
beyond this, is the result of a long, unceasing process of 
developement, unconfined by the narrow boundaries of the 
individual, but extending, from age to age, through the 
whole history of the species. This fact, which is universally 
admitted in regard to the intellectual powers, seems to be 
not quite so obvious where the moral powers are in question, 
though it would not, probably, be denied, that the sum of 
morality in the world is always proportional to that of know- 
ledge. No reason has ever yet been offered, why this con- 
stant progression, so obvious in the past history of . man, 
should not continue through all coming time. Certainly, as 
it appears to us, not until every member of the race shall 
fulfill the requisitions of the moral law, will the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments be completely established; and 
this we take to be the only goal of man’s improvement. 
We see nothing visionary in these views, whether we put 
our faith in Phrenology, or any other philosophy not wholly 
devoid of common sense; for whatever measure of improve- 
ment any one individual may have obtained, is also accessi- 
ble at some time or other to the whole race. We are not 
advocating the doctrine of perfectibility, if thereby is meant 
a condition free from all error and frailty; but what we do 
contend for is, that in the progress of the race, the moral 
faculties will become capable of acting with sufficient force 
to maintain their rightful supremacy, not only in a few hap- 
pily. constituted individuals, but in every member of the 
great family of man. Enough has been said, we trust, to 
obviate the objections to the Phrenological theory of virtue, 
and we will now notice its practical utility. 
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The moral faculties acting from a blind, instinctive im- 
pulse, it follows that the amount of good they produce must 
depend on the direction they receive from the intellectual 
powers. Looking at the great end of virtue, it is not only 
necessary to feel virtuous emotions, but the guidance of an 
enlightened intellect is equally required in pursuing the 
course of conduct which they dictate. Without some regu- 
lation ofthis kind, the best and purest intentions, as in the 
case mentioned above, may be productive of incalculable 
mischief. How many schemes of benevolence, and arduous 
and expensive efforts for the amelioration of man, have ut- 
terly failed, from a want of that knowledge of the principles 
of human nature, which an enlightened and cultivated intel- 
lect only could furnish ; and, while their projectors are lost 
in astonishment at the melancholy issue of their labors, we 
see nothing but the simple operation of the moral and intel- 
lectual laws. It might be instructive to adduce some cases 
of this sort, but we have room for only one by way of illus- 
tration, which may be seen in the note below.* So little 
suspected indeed is the truth of this matter at the present 





* During the last general war in Europe the influence of Great 
Britain in Sicily enabled her to introduce into that island her own 
form of government, in place of the gross misrule under which it 
had labored for ages. The issue of the experiment is best described in 
the following passage from “ Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania,” 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes. “ No words can describe the scenes which 
daily occurred upon the introduction of the representative system in 
Sicily. The House of Parliament, neither moderated by discretion, 
nor conducted with dignity, bore the resemblance of a receptacle for 
lunatics, instead of a Council-room for legislators; and the disgraceful 
scenes so often enacted at the hustings in England, were here trans- 
ferred to the very floor of the senate. As soon as the President had 
proposed the subject for debate, and restored some degree of order 
from the confusion of tongues which followed, a system of crimination 
and recrimination invariably commenced by several speakers, ac- 
companied with such furious gesticulations and hideous contortions 
of countenance, such bitter taunts, and personal invectives, that blows 
Neem 2 ensued. ‘This was the signal for universal uproar. The 

resident’s voice was unheeded and unheard; the whole house 
arose, — partisans of different antagonists mingled in the affray, when 
the ground was literally covered with combatants kicking, biting, and 
scratching, and exhibiting all the evolutions of the old Pancratic con- 
tests. Such a state of things could not be expected to last a long 
time ; indeed this constitutional synod was dissolved in the very first 
year of its creation, and martial law established.” — Vol. I. p. 5. 
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day, that many a gigantic effort is making, to bestow those 
blessings that arise from a state of high moral and intellec- 
tual advancement, on people, whom the predominance of 
their animal propensities and the feebleness of their minds 
incapacitate from enjoying or appreciating them. The na- 
tional character and institutions of a people are determined, 
-not by climate or any other physical cause, but by the 
constitution of their animal, moral, and intellectual powers ; 
and any change in the former must be preceded by a cor- 
responding change in the latter. It is not enough that we 
ardently desire the amelioration of our fellows, and give 
them books and forms of government ; a higher though more 
arduous duty remains, of fitting them for the reception of our 
benefits by a course of slow and tedious preparation. If we 
expect that truth needs only to be known to be received, 
that the light which beams from the very source of truth 
and knowledge, needs only to be seen, to warm and renovate 
the inmost nature of man, we are grievously mistaken as to 
the true principles of our moral constitution, and our hopes 
will terminate in disappointment. Ages have been -required 
to qualify mankind for that degree of perfection to which the 
institutions of the present day have arrived, and yet it is 
seriously believed that these institutions can be engrafted, at 
once, on the social condition of the most savage races.* 





* No savage people are more favorably disposed by their cerebral 
organization to appreciate the benefits of civilization and Christianity, 
than those of the Sandwich Islands. The following extract from a 
letter of one of the missionaries, published in the “ Boston Recorder ” 
of April 20th, 1833, shows the result of their exertions. Whether 
under a different management it would have been the same, we 
cannot say; neither would we have it imagined, that in quoting 
their own words, we are anxious to endorse the shameless lies 
that have been told about the missionaries. We havea high respect 
for their honesty and intelligence ; their want of success is owing to 
the very nature of the case. “I came to this station as an associate 
with Mr. Baldwin. I then knew but little of this language, — but my 
knowledge was such that I was immediately employed in teaching a 
school composed of those who could not read. Between 30 and 40 
attended. This school does not now exist. A school for females was 
commenced at the same time with about 300 scholars. Not one third 
of this number are now to be seen assembling for instruction. We 
have a large meeting-house, capable of holding between 2,000 and 
3,000 souls, and in Waimea, there are nearly inhabitants enough to fill 
it. But a large portion of it is vacant, and Zion mourns because no 
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We do not mean that the advancement of every people 
must be equally slow, for we are well aware that the princi- 
ple of growth is quickened by the faintest ray of light that 
is shed upon it; but we do mean that, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, it must ever be the work of time. 

The same principles are equally true of individua!s as of 
communities ; and, though they are supported by facts that are 
constantly coming before our eyes, how much of the benevo- 
lent exertion.of the present day proceeds upon the illusion 
that a virtuous character may be the work of a moment; in 
other words, that an intellect, too feeble to discern its nearest 
relations to the world without it, may suddenly become the 
abode of light and intelligence, and animal propensities, that 
have known no restraint but the arm of the law, quietly give 
way to the supremacy of the higher sentiments, from no 
other cause than the dash of a pen, or the resolution of a 
moment. Tis is but one of the numerous illustrations we are 
constantly witnessing, of benevolent enterprises that are 
founded, more on the cheering encouragements of Hope, and 
that flattery by which Love of Approbation renders our la- 
bors so satisfactory to ourselves and to others, than on cor- 
rect principles and a judgment that looks a little below the 
surface of human nature. It is so much easier to feel than to 
act, to scheme than to execute, that this superficial method 
of doing good is perfectly in accordance with our indolence, 
and for that reason of more popular repute than any other; 
and so little indeed is its true nature suspected, that the 
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more come to her solemn feasts. But why are schools neglected and 
the house of God forsaken? The want of disposition to these things 
is one grand reason. The people are slaves to their own brutal appe- 
tites. They had rather gratify them than listen to the voice of in- 
struction, whether from the word of God or from the lips of men. 
They had rather spend the Sabbath in sleeping and eating, than under 
the droppings of the sanctuary ;— and a great part of those who enter 
the sanctuary had rather sleep or pass away the time in thinking of 
things of no profit, than in listening to the words of eternal truth. 
When the Sabbath is over, we sometimes make enquiry of some of the 
hearers as to their knowledge of the sermon. We find that the 
majority know just nothing at all. Not only are Sabbath schools 
neglected, but the soil, capable of producing almost every thing 
ofthe vegetable kind, is left an almost entire waste. Here and 
there a potatoe or taro patch may be seen. The rest is a useless 
wilderness,” 
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slightest doubt of its efficiency is attributed to selfish motives 
and voted down by acclamation. Phrenology teaches,| that 
there is no royal road to virtue any more than to learning, 
but that the iron dominion of the lower sentiments is gradu- 
ally weakened and finally transferred to the nobler faculties, 
only after along and persevering struggle, in which, perhaps, 
the issue of the contest has not always seemed most favorable 
to the better side ; that, if you would have a man abandon 
the indulgence of a favorite but ruinous sin, it is to be done 
by motives addressed to his higher powers, by bringing be- 
fore his understanding the nature of his duties as a moral, 
intellectual, and social being, and pointing him to sources 
of happiness within himself, more satisfactory and enduring 
than those on which he now relies: not by taking advantage 
of a sudden and temporary burst of feeling, to extract a 
pledge of future amendment, and relying for his security on 
the force of example and the sympathy of acrowd. Many a 
man, we are afraid, is lost forever by those miserable expedi- 
ents, which it is so much the fashion at present to substitute 
for the only efficient means of reformation which aim at an 
entire change of feelings and views, who, under the influence 
of a more rational system, might have been saved to the cause 
of virtue. The feeble barriers that were put up to restrain the 
tyranny of his appetites, he has seen utterly trampled under 
foot ; and, inferring that they have proved no stronger with 
others than with himself, he learns to set down every appear- 
ance of reformation to the score of hypocrisy, and laughs at 
the most rational efforts to rescue him from the sink of sen- 
sual indulgence. There is a quackery in benevolence as well 
as in physic, that beguiles its victims by assurances of easier 
and speedier cures, than the methods long established by ample 
experience and correct observation can work, and ruins them 
by the very measures which it takes to effect their restoration. 

Phrenology teaches, that the only rational foundation of 
moral and religious instruction is a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of our constitution, and its relations to the physical, 
organic, and moral laws of the universe. What can be 
more idle than to exhort men to the love and practice of 
virtue, who are ignorant of even the existence of the moral 
faculties, of their sphere of operation, and the manner in which 
they are excited to activity. That the requisitions of a pure 
morality are recognised in a Christian land, of course we do 
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not deny; but, when we compare the amount of practice 
with that of belief, how much of the latter must not be at- 
tributed to mere speculative assent? Multitudes imagine 
that they are acting under the influence of virtuous princi- 
ples, while they are only obeying the suggestions of the 
selfish sentiments, and sincerely believing perhaps, that they 
are practising a pure morality. It is this passive virtue, 
which consists in abstaining fromm evil and doing as much good 
as is necessary to advance the selfish interests of the individ- 
ual, which suggests itself to people’s minds when listening 
to the voice of religious instruction, and ‘3 believed, innocent- 
ly perhaps, to be all that even the spirit of Christianity re- 
quires. It is because Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, 
Adhesiveness, Acquisitiveness, &c., are the principal springs 
to action in the business of life; and their relations to the 
objects of their activity, being constantly presented to the 
attention, are so much more studied and understood, as to 
take the place of all other considerations. What men thus 
do for themselves in regard to these propensities, it is the 
duty of the public instructor to do for them, when bringing 
before them the highest faculties of their nature ; and at least 
prevent the manifestations of the former from being mistaken 
for those of the latter. 

Until this is done we may cease to wonder, that the sub- 
limest lessons of the sublimest doctrine ever taught, are 
received with an apathy that shows they never reach the 
heart. ‘To discourse of mercy, righteousness, and humility 
to those who are ignorant of the high meaning that Christi- 
anity gives to these terms, and then dignify the performance 
with the title of teaching, is an idle mockery that deceives 
them with the semblance of knowledge, but leaves them as 
far from its cheering influence as ever. The instructions of 
the pulpit, we are afraid, are not sufficiently practical to be 
of that essential service in the business of the world, which 
the truths they cor vey are designed to impart. The beauty 
of virtue may be se. -.ch in terms that command admira- 
tion and respect, and the inexhaustible happiness which it 
supplies, be portrayed in the richest coloring that imagina- 
tion can furnish; yet how often is it, after all, any thing 
more than a picture that delights the eye while it gazes on 
it, but excites in the soul few of those glowing emotions which 
press upon it the conviction of its immortal destinies. And 
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how can it be regarded otherwise than as something to be 
looked at, but not used, until some clear and definite notions 
are entertained of its nature and its relations to the common 
business of life. As it is, men are taught one thing in 
church and another out of it, and are too often obliged to 
unlearn in one place what they learned in another. One 
day in seven, they are exhorted to seek for imperishable 
riches, and fix their hopes on things above ; the other six 
are spent in gratifying their innate love of acquisition, and 
deriving their happiness from sensual pleasures, and no one 
asks the cause of the strange incongruity. It is to be sought 
for, we imagine, not in any necessary contradiction between 
man’s moral and worldly interests, between the requisitions 
of the purest morality and of the ordinary concerns and 
duties of life, for there is none; but in the ignorance . of 
their relations to each other, which show the existence of a 
common and consistent object. What is wanted from the 
pulpit is plain, practical knowledge, not of the duties of life, 
for those are known already, but how they are to be per- 
formed, and so made to harmonize, that every thought and 
act shall conduce to the great end of living. 

By duties we understand those actions and feelings to 
which we are prompted by the activity of our various facul- 
ties, when acting under the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments. The first lesson then to be taught, is the existence 
and functions of these faculties, their connexion with and 
influence upon one another, and their tendency, when 
properly exercised, to promote man’s best happiness here 
and hereafter. It is of the utmost consequence that the 
great truth be impressed upon the mind, that, the animal, 
moral, and intellectual powers being all equally necessary to 
fulfill the ends of our being, the cultivation of neither class can 
be neglected without essentially deranging the whole econo- 
my of our nature ; and the minister of religion can perform 
no better service, than to point out the proper objects on 
which they may be severally exercised, so plainly and fully 
that they may be comprehended by the simplest understand- 
ing. The great error in the kind of instruction to which 
we refer, is, that while it inculcates important truths even to 
satiety, the adaptation of these truths to any great ends, or, 
in plainer terms, how they work in the business of life, is 
as little understood by a great portion of ‘mankind, as an 
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algebraic formula to one ignorant of the very signs of the 
science. When the storm of adversity sweeps by, carrying 
away the accumulated savings of a life, the unfortunate suf- 
ferer is told, that his happiness need not be curtailed by the 
event, and that he has sources of enjoyment within himself 
of a far more satisfactory kind than wealth can produce. 
What a mockery of his condition is such consolation to one 
who, perhaps, may believe what you say, but sees that 
there is a mystery about it beyond his ability to unravel. 
Those faculties of his nature which, if properly cultivated, 
would have furnished means of happiness independent of 
earthly vicissitudes, he is hardly aware that he possesses, 
much less, how important a part they were designed to per- 
form, in the manifold relations of life. The question then 
comes back to us, whence arises this lamentable ignorance ? 
At whose door does the blame lie? Whatever may be the 
extent of individual responsibility, the public instructor must 
show that he has done his duty, before he can be absolved 
from blame ; and can he dothis? We apprehend the answer 
must be far from an affirmative ; and we want no better proof 
of the correctness of this opinion, than the want of interest 
and the tediousness so much complained of in the services 
of the Sabbath, and felt, we have reason to believe, by far 
more than dare acknowledge the fact, even to themselves. 
And why should it be so? Is it possible that the whole 
universe, with its endless manifestations of contrivance and 
exquisite harmony ; that the constitution of man, with its 
various faculties nicely adapted to circumstances around it ; 
that human society, with its institutions and members pre- 
senting every variety of complexity and perfection, — is it 
possible that all these can be spread out before him during 
six days in the week, and his attention arrested by nothing 
new in the adaptation of the universe, to excite the activity 
of the intellectual powers of such a creature as man, — by 
nothing new within the compass of his own person, to stimu- 
late him to increased respect for the dignity of his nature, 
and increased love to its Author, — by nothing new in the 
busy world, to illustrate the practical influence of virtuous 
principle, to raise men to higher conceptions of the end of 
their being, and to multiply and strengthen the inducements 
to a rigid performance of duty, — wherewith he can furnish 
materials of instruction and interest on the seventh ? 
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Another point, which we would press upon the notice of 
our readers, is the support which Phrenology affords to 
Christian morality, by demonstrating that its principles and 
spirit are founded in the nature of man. It is the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity in the system of Christian morals, 
that it insists upon the subordinate importance of the selfish 
interests to the interests of others. ‘Love thy neighbour 
as thyself,”’ is one of those two commands, on which, says 
our Saviour, hang all the law and the Prophets. ‘To most 
people, perhaps, no further argument will be necessary to 
prove, that a command from such a quarter would never 
have been uttered, unless there existed a corresponding 
ability to perform it; but for the school of Hobbes and Man- 
deville, we must find proofs of a very different character. 
Now, it is our opinion, and one founded on no burried in- 
vestigation of the subject, that in no other system of philoso- 
phy are these proofs so clear, numerous, and conclusive, as 
in Phrenology. While it shows the natural provisions for 
the interests of the individual self, it also shows, that the 
interests of the race have been equally taken care of, and 
demonstrates beyond doubt, that the happiness of man, 
whether considered in his private or social capacity, is best 
consulted when the higher powers have obtained unlimited 
control and supremacy over the lower. As we have already 
shown, the animal and intellectual powers are so constituted 
as to be incompatible with man’s existence, without the co- 
operation of other powers to obviate their brutalizing ten- 
dency, and direct them to good ends. The whole history 
of our race confirms the fact, that the well-being of society, 
and consequently of the individual, has ever been in propor- 
tion to the degree of supremacy which the moral sentiments 
have obtained. In strict harmony with this arrangement, 
Christianity promulgates the law of universal love, —a law 
which is founded on no visionary state of perfectibility, but 
on the nature of man’s capacities, and the objects that 
excite them to activity. 

Phrenology, again, supports Christianity in its unequivocal 
recognition of the liberty of conscience, and in proclaiming 
charity and forbearance towards the errors and failings of our 
fellow men. The faculties varying to infinity, in their de- 
gree of strength and activity in different individuals, the 
results of their exercise must also present a similar diversity. 
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This being the law of their constitution, it must be respected 
for the same reason that we respect the natural laws; and 
to think of producing uniformity of opinion by force or legis- 
lative enactments, would be no less absurd, than a similar 
project for altering the laws of organization or motion. No 
condition of the faculties can confer on their possessor the 
right of regulating the manner in which the faculties of 
another shall act; for, though the moral sentiments may 
desire to promote the happiness of our fellows, yet this can 
be done only by furnishing them with new information, and 
producing a higher tone of emotion and feeling. As force 
cannot do this, we may unhesitatingly conclude, that it was 
never meant to be used for this purpose, and this would be 
a sufficient reason why no authority for its exercise can be 
found in the constitution of our nature. For the same 
reason that errors of opinion are sacred from the interpo- 
sition of force to correct them, do they require the charity 
and indulgence of those who know the truth. Without 
wishing to abridge the moral responsibility of man, we pre- 
sume that no one will disagree with us in the belief, that 
this same responsibility is bounded by certain limits, such as 
the character of the times, the age, education, and especially 
the natural powers of the individual, which exert a greater 
or less degree of influence on his thoughts, feelings, and 
actions. If the last cause alone be taken into the account 
in our estimate of character, we are constrained to the exer- 
cise of toleration and charity, as well in regard to speculative 
opinions as to habits and dispositions. Difference of opinion 
must necessarily follow difference of mind; and whatever 
folly or mischief may be connected with certain notions, 
they are, nevertheless, when sincerely entertained, the effect, 
in some degree or other, of the peculiar constitution of the 
mind which holds them. Mankind are so much in the habit 
of obeying the language of the inferior sentiments, that 
every one’s own mind becomes the standard of human na- 
ture in general, with which the thoughts and desires of every 
other are to be compared. Mr. Combe, in illustrating these 
views in his ‘Constitution of Man,” strikingly observes, 
that, ‘‘in reading the Scriptures, one is convinced that they 
establish Calvinism; another, possessing a different combi- 
nation of faculties, discovers in them Lutheranism ; and a 
third is satisfied that Socinianism is the only true interpre- 
tation.” 
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The golden rule of our Saviour, “ to do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us,” is one, no doubt, which en- 
lightened self-interest would always dictate ; but the ques- f 
tion to be settled in this inquiry is, whence this light is 
derived. The intellect might perceive its beneficial tenden- 4 
cy after a deliberate comparison of actions and consequences ; 
but this process would be too tedious for the purposes of I 
nature, which require a rule, in conformity with which 
actions should be performed spontaneously and immediately. 
The propensities and selfish sentiments desire only their 1 
own gratification ; and, though they are pleased with what- 
ever affords them the means of this gratification, there is 
nothing in their constitution that can induce them to forego 
the use of these means or extend them to others. It is there- 
fore to the moral faculties of Phrenology alone, that we are 
to look for the origin of this rule, and the impulses which 
constrain us to obey it; for those principles of justice and 
that spirit of benevolence, that are as necessary to our social 
condition, as the power of locomotion to that of the indi- 
vidual, are provided for in no other portion of our nature. 
To bring forward every illustration of the support which 
Phrenology yields to the spirit and doctrines of Christian 
morality, would require a volume ; but enough has been said, 
we trust, to convince every candid mind, that it is not en- 
titled to quite all the abuse it has received at the hands of 
ignorance and bigotry. 

It is our business next to inquire into the relations of 
Phrenology to the peculiar doctrines of religion, — the ex- 
istence of the Deity and the immortality of the soul. The 
almost universal prevalence of a belief in the Deity, at all 
times and among all people, led Gall to believe, what he 
thought he had also established by observation, that this 
sentiment, like those of justice and benevolence, is the result 
of a distinct faculty. ‘Though we are inclined to think with 
Spurzheim, that Gall has mistaken the essential function of 
this faculty, and that the idea of God is derived from the 
combined activity of this and the intellectual powers, yet 
the existence of this sentiment is perhaps an indirect proof 
of the existence of God. 

Of the doctrine of a future existence, the strongest argu- it | 
ment that metaphysicians have been able to offer, is the 
universal desire and longing after immortality in the human 
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breast. Thus stated, the objections to it are too strong to 
permit of its ever being received as conclusive ; for without 
farther light it might reasonably be doubted, whether the 
desire in question be any thing more than a modification of 
that love of life, which is equally shared with us by the 
brute. If, however, it can be shown, that this desire is one 
of the functions of a faculty that enters into the moral con- 
stitution, then is the doctrine of a future life placed on the 
same basis with physical truth, and the harmony of man’s 
nature, as a moral, intellectual, and religious being, is ad- 
mirably displayed. The organ of Hope, as it is represented 
by Phrenologists, not only inspires the other powers with 
expectation of success in the attainment of their objects, and 
pours upon every earthly prospect the beams of a bright and 
cheering light, but overleaps the narrow confines of the 
present life, inspiring the soul with an unquenchable thirst 
for immortality, and filling it with smiling visions of a blissful 
existence. In regard to the other faculties, their existence 
is alone sufficient proof of the existence of the objects by 
which their activity is excited. Philoprogenitiveness sup- 
poses the existence of offspring, which are the only legiti- 
mate objects by which it is gratified. Acquisitiveness, in the 
same manner, supposes the existence of property, in the 
attainment of which it may find its rightful exercise. De- 
structiveness is given, and the whole animal creation is 
offered for its gratification. Wonder and Ideality have but 
to look on the varied scenes of the natural world, and be 
filled with emotions of beauty and grandeur. The intellec- 
tual faculties exist, and the whole universe spreads before 
them its countless objects, to gratify their insatiable thirst 
after knowledge. Is there not equal ground for believing, 
that the futurity, which Hope so ardently desires, and which 
fills it with the most sublime and delightful emotions that 
man’s nature is capable of feeling, is no idle vision, to be 
dissipated with the last breath of life, but a state of existence 
as definite and as certain as the present. The rudimental 
condition of the moral faculties, when compared with the 
degree of advancement to which they are destined to arrive, 
has been already adverted to; and if, even then, we have 
reason to believe, that they will be but in the first stages of 
that progressive developement which, under more favorable 
circumstances, may still be continued, we are furnished 
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with an argument of extraordinary power to a philosophical 
mind.* 

Here we must close our observations, already extended 
farther than we designed, with the hope that this attempt 
to expose the services which Phrenology has conferred on 
morals and religion, may excite in some of our readers suf- 
ficient respect for the science, to give it a personal and 
candid investigation. To those, however, who fear that 
their dignity would be lowered by even examining the pre- 
tensions of such an empirical philosophy, and are in the 
habit of regulating their opinions by the voice of authority, 
we would strongly recommend to them the following re- 
marks of Dr. Conolly, the late distinguished Professor of 
Medicine in the London University, whose character as a 
faithful observer and profound thinker is well known to his 
medical brethren on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘ The facts 
alluded to in the text, many of the phenomena of disease, 
and the observation of all mankind, seem to me to prove, 
that the first principles of Phrenology are founded in nature. 
On these, it is very probable, that many fancies and errors 
may have been built ; but now, that anatomy and physiology 
have together penetrated so far into the separateness of 
structure and functions of the nerves, of the spinal marrow, 
and even of certain portions of the cerebral mass, I can see 
nothing which merits the praise of being philosophical, in the 
real or affected contempt professed by so many anatomists 
and physiologists for a science, which, however imperfect, 
has for its object the demonstration, that, for other functions, 
the existence of which none can deny, there are further 





* The same view, a little differently stated, is strongly expressed in 
the following passage. “As in my mother’s womb, that formatrix, 
which formed my eyes, ears, and other senses, did not intend them 
for that dark and noisome place, but, as being conscious of a better 
life, made them as fitting organs to apprehend and perceive those 
things which occur in this world, so I believe, since my coming into 
this world, the soul hath formed or produced certain faculties which 
are almost as useless as the above-named senses were for the mother’s 
womb ; and these faculties are, Hope, Faith, Love, and Joy, since the 
never rest or fix on any transitory or perishable objects as this world, 
—as extending themselves to something further than can be here 
given, and indeed acquiesce only in the perfect Eternal and Infinite.” 
— [From the “ Life of Lord Herbert ” of Cherbury, quoted in Bulwer’s 
‘“‘ Conversations with an Ambitious Student,” p. 23.] 
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separations and distinctions of hitherto unexplained portions 
of nervous matter.” * 





Art. VI. — Sadoc and Miriam. A Jewish Tale. From 
the Second London Edition. Boston. Published by 
James B. Dow. 1834. 16mo. pp. 142. 


Tue American publisher tells us in his ‘‘ Advertisement ” ; 
“The following work is from the second London edition, 
published under the direction of the ‘ Committee of General 
Literature and Edication, appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge’ ; which, of itself, is sufficient 
to recommend it to the attention of a Christian community.” 
We are glad that the book has something else to depend 
upon besides its own merits, which certainly could not well 
be less, whether regard be had to the learning, judgment, 
or style to be expected in such a performnance. ‘“ The 
chief object of the author,’ we are given to understand, 
“has been to exhibit the Evidences of Christianity, as they 
must have appeared to a Jew, in our Saviour’s days.”” How 
clear and just his own conception of the ‘ Jew in our Sa- 
viour’s days ” was, appears from the colloquy between Na- 
than, an old Pharisee, and his son, who had just avowed 
himself a convert to the new faith, beginning thus : 


*** What, my dear boy,’ said he, when this unwelcome news 
was imparted to him, ‘what has induced you to take this 
hasty step? Whatever your opinions may be, I know that 
they are sincere; but I trust and hope that you have not by 
any rash action declared your sentiments in public. You 
have doubtless judged honestly on so important a point: I 
question not your intentions: you have ever lived the servant 
of the Most High, and punctually obeyed that precept which 
directs you to reverence your father, and I am sure that you 
would not communicate this change in your opinions, unless 
you were convinced that it was rightly made; for you well 
know how much pain it must give me: but sincerity of inten- 
tion proves not that the judgment has been correctly guided ; 





* Indications of Insanity, p. 135. 
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and I must beg you not to expose yourself to the full wrath of 
the Sanhedrim, out of mere youthful haste.’ 

“‘*T thank you,’ replied Sadoc, ‘for the kind opinion which 
you express concerning me. I well knew that the acknowl- 
edgment of my real sentiments would grieve you; but, surely, 
if I am convinced, I ought to follow that will which the Al- 
mighty has revealed unto me.’ ” — pp. 6, 7. 


The writer informs us that he adopted the narrative form 
of presenting the argument, because it would enable him 
‘to intermix a small portion of Jewish Antiquities,” and to 
speak of Jewish customs and habits. Our readers shall have 
a specimen or two of his success in this line. 


‘« Miriam. ‘Ihave just returned from the chamber of Sa- 
rah, where I have been listening to her stories, and learning 
to make Jeaven.’ 

‘“ Sadoc. ‘I doubt not, then, that we shall enjoy the knowl- 
edge which you thus possess, in having much better bread. 
But pray let me know, too, how the process takes place; for I 
deem all knowledge useful, though I may never use it, or wish 
to use it. Pray how does Sarah make leaven ?’ 

‘‘ Miriam. ‘She makes it very much as others do, and as 
she has always done. She takes some old dough from the last 
baking, which has become sour by fermenting, and mixing it 
with the new, she causes the whole to ferment together. But 
what I learnt from it was this: that if, while it was fermenting, 
the dough be moved, the whole process will be stopped, and 
must begin afresh ; and I thought that, as there seemed much 
ill-temper fermenting in your breast, I might take the leaven 
out, and let it wait till you were in a more fit temper to talk 
to my father.’ 

*** Well said, little philosopher,’ exclaimed Nathan, as he 


left the room. ‘ You shall be our baker, and we will try to be 
well made by so excellent a housewife. Sadoc, take care that 
you are not angry with her for so just a reproof.’ ’’ — pp. 12, 13. 


We do not profess to understand all this any better than 
we do what Nathan and his children had for supper on 
another day, which, it seems, as to ‘“‘ the chief part,” did 
not “ consist’’ of those things of which it was ‘‘ composed.”’ 


‘‘The sun was setting when Nathan and his children had 
finished their evening meal, which was composed of fried eggs 
and cheese, though “the chief part of it consisted of flour and 
water, mixed with butter and honey, and baked in an oven.” 
— p. 20. 
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One extract more will suffice to give an idea of the style 
of this book, and of the spirit and dignity with which the 
dialogue is sustained, and of its perfect consistency and 
naturalness, considered as a dialogue between Jews ‘in our 
Saviour’s days.”’ The dramatis persone are Rhoda, the wife 
of Darkon, both bigoted Pharisees, Hatipha, their daughter, 
and Gahar, a free-thinking Sadducee. 


“ Rhoda. ‘Search for the truth? Why, what truth can 
there be in .such a deceiver? I never wish to search for the 
truth against my conscience.’ 

‘‘ Gahar. ‘Why, now, that is very candid ; but is not your 
conscience guided by the truth? Supposing it to be the truth, 
you would at least grant that then you would like to be con- 
vinced of it.’ 

* Rhoda. ‘1 grant no such thing. I am so sure, that I do 
not wish to be convinced of any thing; and am certain that 
you will never convince me of any but one point, and that is, 
that you believe nothing. But do not let us quarrel. I know 
that I never shall be able to make you speak seriously on any 
topic, and will try to stop your mouth in another way. We 
have some excellent stewed lamb, dished up with lentils, such 
as I know you love better than any arguments about prophets, 
or questions on sacred subjects.’ 

«There is a way, said Gahar, smiling, ‘to every man’s 
heart, if people did but know it; and I must confess this, that 
if Pharisees know most fully the proper rules about fasting, 
their wives are acquainted with the surest methods of mortify- 
ing their appetites in another manner. If your arguments were 
as good as your cookery, I should certainly be a convert before 
many days were over. Do look how displeased Hatipha seems! 
why, my child, you will never make sweetmeats as well as your 
mother, if you let your pretty face assume so sour an aspect. 
What troubles you, dear ?’ 

** Hatipha. ‘1 was thinking of something else than sweat- 
meats or stewed lamb, I assure you.’ 

“ Gahar. ‘ Ay, thinking of a certain gentleman? Why 
there is no difficulty about that point, — is there ?’ 

*« ¢ All things may as well not be spoken at all times,’ said 
Rhoda; and Gahar began to solace his curiosity, by diving 
deeply into the dish of lamb, stewed in lentils, which was 
placed before him. Darkon and Gahar sat each on a mat 
placed on the ground, under the shade of a large tree which 
grew before the window ; and the mess of Gahar, whether origi- 
nally larger or smaller, was gradually becoming five times as 
small as his host’s. ‘ My dear Hatipha,’ said Rhoda, ‘do bring 
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our hungry friend some of those cakes which were baked yes- 
terday. The Passover has not begun yet; but unleavened 
bread is always good to mix with stews, and he may sop them 
to his heart’s content in the gravy.’ — pp. 78, 79. 


Our readers, we suspect, have had their “ heart’s content ” 
of this book, and will know hereafter how much confidence 
to put in the imprimatur of the ‘‘ Committee of General Lit- 
erature and Education, appointed by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge.” 





Art. VII. — Eighth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Prison Dhtscipline Society, Boston. 
Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 1833. 8vo. pp. 144. 


Amipst all the manifestations of sin and hardness of 
heart, amidst all the instances of vice and crime which 
are daily occurring around us, we thank God for such 
proofs as this Report affords us, that society is, on the 
whole, improving, and that objects of the deepest mo- 
ment to humanity are now attended to with zeal and suc- 
cess, which formerly were altogether neglected. Who, 
in former times, ever thought of the physical comfort or 
moral improvement of imprisoned criminals, or dreamed of 
their restoration to society? It is only of late years that 
they have been treated better than beasts, wild beasts, or that 
they have been regarded as capable of virtue or religion, 
orthat any thing like a regular system of discipline and m- 
struction has been attempted in their favor. This Report en- 
courages us to believe that the attention which has lately 
been paid to their condition, has not been paid in vain, and 
that the truly Christian efforts which have been made to en- 
lighten and reclaim them have by .no means been thrown 
away. We are told, and it is animating intelligence, that 
*“‘ recommittals are greatly diminished, and the progress in 
crime appears to be considerably checked ;”’ and that “ ta- 
king the country at large, crime not only does not increase 
as fast as the population, but there does not appear from the 


records of the criminal courts and prisons, to be any positive 
increase of crime.” 
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Many facts and Remarks are presented in this Report, 
which we should be glad to set before our readers; but our 
limits oblige us to be content with a few gleanings. 

The practice of having morning and evening prayers in 
prison, is said to owe its existence to the resident chaplains, 
and was introduced first at Auburn by the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
who is now chaplain in the State Prison at Charlestown. 
The service is performed in the area in front of the cells, af- 
ter the prisoners are locked up for the night. ‘The probable 
effect of the service under these circumstances, is thus most 
touchingly suggested. ‘‘ The voice of prayer, falling upon 
the ear of the prisoner in his solitary cell, was the last sound 
which was heard before the silence of the night; and it is 
difficult to conceive of any thing more calculated to reclaim 
the wanderer and lead him to repentance.” 

With regard to favorable pecuniary results in prison, it is 
stated that many of the reformed prisons more than pay 
their expenses, the profits in some of them being one, two, 
four, and even six thousand dollars. This is a consequence 
of the still more important favorable moral results in prison, 
which are such as must satisfy the expectations and rejoice 
the hearts of all the reasonable friends of the new system. 
Among other witnesses adduced, the Warden of the State 
Prison at Charlestown says, “ Of the great number discharged 
within the last three or four years, it is believed that several 
have become thoroughly reformed;” and the chaplain of 
the prison at Auburn testifies, that ‘many who have been 
convicts in the prison are now good members of society. 
Great confidence,”’ he adds, ‘is had in the radical reforma- 
tion of seventy-five to one hundred now in prison.”’ 

The practice of Imprisonment for Debt, and the laws 
which permit it, meet with strong reprobation in this Report. 
It is declared to be generally unproductive except to the 
lawyers, and degrading to all concerned. Our own state, 
with three others, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania in their legislation on this subject are behind all the 
other states.* Nine tenths of public sentiment are repre- 
sented as opposed to imprisonment for debt, as practised in 
those states, while nine tenths of the lawyers and rum-dealers 





* Our own state has lately freed itself from this reproach, and left it 
to be shared by the three other states named. 
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are opposed to any change. And in concluding the topic of 
Causes of crime, the Report has this remarkable sentence ; 
** Bad Poor-Houses and bad Prisons are perfect nurseries of 
crime ; and imprisonment for debt commits thousands, for a 
mere trifle, tobad Prisons.”” ‘This sentence deserves to be 
pondered. : 

We will further present our readers with what this Report 
says on frequent militia trainings, as a cause of crime. We 
doubt not its truth. 


‘‘There is a custom in society of gathering people together 
several times a year, to the neglect of all useful labor, to shoul- 
der their muskets, and carry their knapsacks, and put on their 
uniform dress, and march the streets to the music of the drum 
and fife; and, in consequence of such military trainings, hun- 
dreds and thousands of young people collect and mingle in the 
same mass with vagabonds and drunkards, and drink and ca- 
rouse, and get drunk, and fight; and the cases are not a few, 
within our knowledge, in which the Prisons have come in for 
a large share of the spoil on these important occasions. It is 
delightful, therefore, to see that public opinion in all the Nor- 
thern and Middle States, is demanding a great curtailment in 
frequency and parade of military trainings. Let this noble 
march of opinion go on, and one of the causes of crime will be 
diminished, and the harvest season for Prisons will not be about 
the time of military trainings.” — p. 108. 


The Report of the French Commissioners, Messrs. de 
Beaumont and de Tocqueville, forming a volume of 440 
pages, published by them on their arrival in France, is notic- 
ed and eulogized. These gentlemen are greatly in favor of: 
the American Penitentiary System, and recommend introdu- 
cing itin France. Their description of it, in a few words is 
copied in the Report, and deserves the praise which is there 


given it. It is as follows ; 


“The Penitentiary system presents itself to us with all the 
advantages of an extreme simplicity. It is thought that two 
depraved beings, united, will mutually corrupt each other ; they 
are separated : the voice of their passions, or the tumult of the 
world, has bewildered and led them astray; they are isolated, 
and thus led to reflection: intercourse with the wicked had 
perverted them ; they are condemned to silence: idleness had 
depraved thein; they are made to labor: want had led them 
to crime; they are taught a profession: they have violated the 
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laws of their country ; they endure the punishment of this vio- 
lation: their lives are protected, their bodies are kept sound 
and healthy ; but their moral suffering is unequalled. They 
are miserable; they deserve to be so. Reformed, they will be 
happy in the society whose laws they will respect. This is the 
whole of the American Penitentiary System.” — p. 114. 





Arr. VIII. — Last Thoughts on Important Suljects, in 
Three Parts. I. Man’s Liability to Sin. ID. Supple- 
mental Illustrations. III. Man’s Capacity to obey. 
By Noan Worcester, D. D. Cambridge: Brown, 
Shattuck, & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 323. 


One of our author’s “supplemental illustrations,” as he 
terms them, was first published in this Journal, under the title 
of a “‘ Review of a Modern Substitute for a Supposed Sinful 
Nature, as exhibited and recommended in Professor Stuart’s 
‘Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans.’”?* ‘That 
article presents a fair, and no more than a fair specimen of 
the spirit, style, and logical acumen, in which the whole 
work is conceived and executed. It is the rare merit of 
the writer’s mind, that, though always moving onward in his 
investigations, he moves so cautiously, and with such rev- 
erence for the truth, and such distrust of himself, that his 
“ Last Thoughts ” on every subject are invariably his best. 
A remarkable circumstance is also mentioned in connexion 
with the history of the papers contained in this volume, 
which we must give in the author’s own words. 


‘** Though prior to engaging in the ministry I had discarded 
the doctrine that Adam’s posterity ‘sinned in him and fell 
with him,’ and also the doctrine of imputation, I still retained 
the Hopkinsian idea of an ‘established connexion’ between 
the sin of Adam and the first moral exercises of his posterity. 
My views at that period were very similar to those more re- 
cently published by Dr. Taylor and his New Haven associates. 
Subsequent inquiries, however, had in some respects modified 
my views of the consequences of Adam’s sin, before I wrote 
the work on the Atoning Sacrifice. On inquiry I could find 





* Christian Examiner, Vol. XIV. pp. 219 - 240. 
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no proof of the supposed ‘established connexion.’ But the 
universal liability of mankind to sin was too obvious to be ques- 
tioned ; and how to account for this but by the displeasure of 
God, was still to me an insurmountable difficulty. With this 
difficulty on my mind I commenced a series of inquiries relat- 
ing to the sources of human depravity, and the importance of 
Christian education. Month after month I examined the Scrip- 
tures, and wrote on different questions. On several points I 
obtained much satisfaction. Still, however, the question oc- 
curred, ‘ How could it be consistent with divine goodness that 
all the posterity of Adam should be subjected to such a state 
of liability to sin as is witnessed in every quarter of the world?’ 

*‘ With this question | was embarrassed till early in June, 
1830. Then, while intensely pursuing the inquiry, with ardent 
desires for light, the following questions occurred with the 
suddenness of lightning : ‘ Does not liability to sin result from 
the kindness of God, —the numerous favors which he bestows 


‘upon us, and not from his displeasure? And on due inquiry 


will not this be found to be the fact, as the Atoning Sacrifice 
was found to be a “‘ display of love, and not of wrath?” ’ 

‘* These questions occurred in such a manner, and with what 
appeared to me such a divine light, that I could not but regard 
them as the suggestions of the Divine Spirit, —the Comforter 
which was promised by Christ to teach us all things. I had 
little time for reflection before a new, spacious, and delightful 
field of contemplation and inquiry was opened to my view, 
which I have endeavoured to portray in the following chapters. 
Immediately I took my pen to sketch the thoughts which had 
occurred, that nothing might be lost; and I wrote with such 
freedom and delight as I had seldom before experienced. I 
seemed to myself to have entered a new world of thought and 
reflection. At every advancing step, the character of God, 
like the path of the just, seemed to shine brighter and brighter ; 
and the guilt and inexcusableness of sin was more and more 
manifest.’ — pp. 5-7. 


We are far from thinking it to be either unreasonable or 
unscriptural to believe, that, in ways which we cannot ex- 
plain, a ray from the source of all light sometimes falls 
directly on the understanding of the humble and devout 
inquirer. At any rate, whether our minds are illuminated 
directly or indirectly, it becomes us to recognise the divine 
agency therein, and to welcome and receive every important 
discovery of truth which we make, as the gift of God. And 
when it comes upon us suddenly, and is perceived at once 
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and intuitively to be true, and serves, moreover, by simple 
and easy applications, to clear up all our difficulties, and 
introduce us into a new world of thought and reflection, who 
can refrain from regarding it as of the nature, and as coming 
with something of the authority, of a suggestion of the Di- 
vine Spirit. It is hardly possible for an unprejudiced per- 
son, atientively to peruse what Dr. Worcester has written 
on ‘man’s liability to sin,” and his ‘‘ capacity to obey,” 
without being convinced that no view of the popular doc- 
trine of Original Sin can be reconciled with Scripture, or with 
the character of our heavenly Father, or with the acknowl- 
edged facts of history and consciousness. Still as our author 
has not considered the last mentioned topic so much at 
length as might perhaps be wished, and as there are those 
who talk about facts as being stubborn things, and insist that 
the facts of history and consciousness testify against the 
doctrine advanced in this work, it may be well to examine a 
little more particularly some of the objections originating in 
this quarter. 

How, it may be asked, except on the theory which makes 
human nature itself to be universally and totally corrupt, 
can we account for the universality of sin? That every 
man, as he grows up, and. passes through life, commits more 
or less sin, is not, we suppose, disputed. We do not say 
that all, or that most of his actions are sinful, but that some 
of them are so; and of course that every man is, to a cer- 
tain extent, a sinner. But what then? A man’s single bad 
actions will no more prove his nature to be corrupt and de- 
praved, than his single good actions will prove his nature to 
be upright and holy. Suppose man’s moral nature to be 
in exact equilibrium, that is, to have no tendencies of ttself 
either to virtue or vice; and suppose him to be placed with 
this nature, in a world like the present, only one half of 
the influences of which, we will assume, are likely to incline 
him to good, and the other half to evil. On this supposition 
would it not be reasonable to expect, —not, as some have 
fallaciously argued, that society would be composed of a 
mixture of individuals, part of whom would be sinful, and 
part sinless, — but that the character of every individual, 
without exception, would be composed of a mixture of dis- 
positions and habits, part of which would be sinful and part 
sinless? ‘Taking the supposition as stated above, and 
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reasoning, we say, merely on the doctrine of chances, should 
we not expect, that every character, without exception, 
would be what we actually find it to be, a mixed character, 
and of course to a certain extent sinful? ‘There is nothing, 
therefore, in the universality of sin, or in the fact, that all 
men are in various degrees sinners, which requires us to 
presume or suspect, that our very nature is afflicted with an 
hereditary or essential taint. It is enough that we know and 
admit man’s frailty, and the temptations by which he is en- 
compassed and beset. ‘These are such, by universal con- 
sent, as to make it morally impossible in the present con- 
dition of humanity, that any individual should grow up and 
pass through life without making a single misstep, without 
committing a single offence ; and the commission of a single 
offence makes a man to a certain extent a sinner. 

But how, it may be asked again, on the supposition that 
mankind are made upright, can we account for the fact, that 
very young children often become addicted to sin, and are, 
perhaps, peculiarly liable to some sins? It would be answer 
enough simply to observe, that if men are liable to sin in 
any period of life from weakness and ignorance, it certainly 
is not very wonderful that they should be liable to it in 
childhood, when they are weakest and most ignorant. Add 
to this the obvious and important fact, that the several parts 
of our nature are generally developed, not at once and to- 
gether, but gradually and in succession, — the appetites and 
passions before the reason and conscience. Can we wonder, 
then, that children, with many of their appetites and pas- 
sions in full strength and activity, and these not as yet 
balanced and checked by an equal developement of the 
reason and conscience, should run into frequent and hurtful 
excesses, and require a constant curb? Besides, much of 
the misconduct of children, which is ascribed by superficial 
observers to cruelty, malice, or the love of mischief, origi- 
nates in fact in a love of excitement merely. Consider, 
finally, that in regard to many of the vices, to which children 
are peculiarly prone, — theft and lying for example, — more 
reflection and experience are required to understand their 
full enormity, than are ordinarily to be expected in the very 
young, at least in the present state of society and moral edu- 
cation. 

We shall be referred, perhaps, in the next place, to the 
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character and condition of savages, as being “in a state of 
nature,” and evincing, therefore, what our nature is, when 
left to itself. We deny, however, that savages are in a state 
of nature, in the proper acceptation of that term, any more 
than the most civilized and polished nations. They are just 
as much the creatures of education, such as it is, as if they 
had been brought up in a court, or had studied at a univer- 
sity. They are trained, it is true, for different pursuits, and 
by different means, and the result, of course, is different, 
and widely different ; but still they are trained, — nay, are 
obliged to submit to a long and severe training. ‘They are 
trained to hunting, and war, and stratagem; to traverse 
forests by the aid of marks and other indications, which, to 
an unpractised eye, are imperceptible, or mean nothing ; to 
follow up the trail of an enemy with a sagacity, which it is 
hardly possible, even with an equal degree of sagacity, 
baffle or elude, and to bear fatigue, privation, and every 
kind of physical suffering with singular constancy, and, if 
need be, under the mask of an imperturbable apathy. This 
is the education of the savage, —as really an education, and 
for the most part as artificial an education, as that which he 
would receive, if waited on every day by his reading-master, 
his writing-master, his music-master, and his dancing-master. 
This education, it is true, is not so scientific and complete 
as that which he would probably have received in a civilized 
community ; and the consequence is, that his nature is not 
developed so equally nor so perfectly. Some of his facul- 
ties, — the keenness of his sight, the quickness of his hear- 
ing, and his cunning, for example, — are excited and devel- 
oped to a wonderful degree ; but meanwhile the gentler and 
more refined properties of the soul, and his moral and re- 
ligious qualities generally, are kept entirely back, or chilled 
and dwarfed by uncongenial circumstances. It is a great 
mistake, therefore, to suppose that savages are in a state of 
nature, if by their being in a state of nature it is meant, that 
they are without education. They are educated, as ‘truly 
as we are, but in such a way, and under such circumstances, 
and so imperfectly, that their actual attainments, instead of 
exhibiting a peculiarly fair, must exhibit a defective and dis- 
torted, and therefore a peculiarly unfair view of man’s natu- 
ral and moral capabilities. 

Besides, what do people mean, when they talk about 
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judging human nature by what it is capable of doing and 
becoming, ‘‘ when left to itself’? Strictly speaking, human 
nature, if left to itself, is incapable of doing or becoming 
any thing. Whatever a man does or becomes, either in 
savage or civilized life, he does or becomes, not through his 
nature left to itself, but through his nature, excited and de- 
veloped by the circumstances in which he is placed, and the 
discipline to which he is subjected. Man is nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, independently of the influences by which his 
nature is excited and developed ; and what are these in- 
fluences but his training, his education. Suppose a man to 
grow up from childhood on a desolate island, without any 
intercourse whatever with the rest of the world, or any 
knowledge of its existence ;—- even he would be nothing i in- 
dependently of his education. For want of other instruction, 
the heavens and the earth become his teachers; his own 
wants, the dumb animals, the succession of the seasons, the 
springing vegetation, the flying cloud, every thing he sees, 
or hears, or feels, or remembers, —all are his teachers; and 
he does and becomes but what he is taught. The question, 
therefore, is not, whether in order to form an estimate of a 
man’s nature he should be educated, or not educated ; but 
whether he should be educated well or ill, perfectly or im- 
perfectly. ‘The question is not, whether a man’s nature 
shall be excited and developed at all by his education and 
circumstances, but whether it shall be excited and devel- 
oped partially and disproportionately, or equally and entirely. 
Taking this view of the subject, is it not self-evident, that 
to judge a man’s nature by his actual attainments, we must 
find a man whose whole nature has been developed ; not 
his animal nature alone, nor bis animal and intellectual 
nature exclusively, but his animal, intellectual, and moral 
nature, and these, too, in their just order and proportion ; — 
in other words, we must find a man whose education is 
perfect. 

Still in minds unaccustomed to these investigations a 
vague impression may linger, that a man’s attainments, in 
such cases, are owing, not to his nature, but to his training. 
Is it so? When you take an acorn, and plant it in the 
earth, and it grows up and becomes a tree, do you suppose, 
that the qualities, which the acorn developes under these 
circumstances, were not original and inherent in the acorn? 
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Cultivation does not give the plant its qualities, but only 
assists in placing it in its appropriate circumstances, —— in 
those circumstances in which its inherent qualities will be 
developed to the best advantage. Now what cultivation is 
to the plant, education and civilization are to man. They 
do not give him his qualities, but only assist in placing him 
in his appropriate circumstances, — in those circumstances 
in which his inherent qualities will be developed to the best 
advantage: As therefore the cultivation must be perfect, 
before we can know and appreciate, as highly as they de- 
serve, the inherent qualities of a plant, so likewise, and for 
the same reason, the education and civilization must be per- 
fect, before we can know and appreciate, as highly as they 
deserve, the inherent qualities of human nature. 

Here we find the true reason, and the only reason, why 
the facts of history and observation speak so discouragingly 
on this subject. It is because the world, even in this boast- 
ed age of light and refinement, is still but half educated, 
and half civilized. ‘There may be no error in calling this 
age an educated and civilized age in comparison with 
others ; or in calling this community an educated and civil- 
ized community in comparison with others. But when we 
come to speak strictly and absolutely, and to compare what 
we are with what we are capable of becoming, a little re- 
flexion will constrain us to confess, that we are still but 
half educated and half civilized. Education, properly so 
called, does not consist in the excitement and cultivation 
of the intellect merely, but of the whole man, for the pur- 
pose of establishing and preserving the requisite balance, 
harmony, and perfection of character. Understanding the 
term in this sense is it not obvious, not only that we are 
but half educated, but that, with the prevalent systems of 
instruction and discipline, it can hardly be otherwise ? 
Civilization, too, does not consist in the observance of the 
rules of an artificial politeness, nor in contriving to maintain 
a pleasing exterior in general society, but in the subjection 
of every thing that is coarse and violent in our passions, 
and in the refinement and elevation of every thing that is 
low and vulgar in our tastes, propensities, and habits. 
Understanding the term in this sense, who will pretend that 
there is any extravagance in saying, even of the most polish- 
ed and cultivated communities at the present day, that they 
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are but half civilized? Is it not, therefore, manifest injus- 
tice to our nature, and ingratitude to its Author, to think 
to estimate its natural and moral capabilities by the results 
of an experiment which is yet but in progress? 

According to the safest and best computation, the human 
race is as yet but about six thousand years old, which toa 
race is, as it were, but its infancy. If you would judge 
human nature by the facts of history and observation, if you 
would judge what man can do by what he has done, wait 
until, as a race, he has come to maturity, — wait until, as a 
race, he is educated and civilized, not partially and imper- 
fectly, but equally and entirely. It is an idle and ground- 
less assumption that the human race has come to a period. 
in its means of intellectual and moral progress. Look at the 
changes which are now taking place in civil government and 
political economy ; look at changes which are going on in 
consequence of the diffusion of useful knowledge, and im- 
provements in the methods of discipline and instruction ; 
look at the changes which public opinion has undergone 
and is still undergoing on the subjects of war, domestic 
slavery, temperance, and public amusements ; look at the 
great philanthropic enterprises of the day. ‘These are all 
indications that the progress of education and civilization, 
properly understood, was never more rapid, even in the 
most cultivated and polished communities, than at this mo- 
ment. You might, therefore, as well plant yourself amidst a 
roup of naked, painted, half famished cannibals of New 
Zealand, and say that what you behold around you there is 
a fair specimen of what human nature can do, as take your 
stand in the streets of London or Paris, and say that what 
you behold around you there is a fair specimen of what 
human nature can do. Human nature can do more, immea- 
surably more, — better, immeasurably better. 

Here, too, we may remark in conclusion, we see why it 
is that ‘Christianity ij is absolutely indispensable ; ; not indeed 
as a means of changing our nature, but as a means of de- 
veloping its deeper and finer and more spiritual properties 
and affections. Our moral and religious capacities and 
sensibilities are as essential a part of our nature, as our 
sensual, or selfish, or social; but they are not so likely to 
be developed and fostered by the influences to which we 
are subjected in this life. The ordinary business of the 
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world brings into action some of our powers and affections, 
but they are, for the most part, our inferior powers and 
affections. Reason and conscience can do something, nay 
can do much, even without the aid of revelation ; as is 
proved by the moral and religious eminence attained by 
several of the heathen sages. But it is plain that, with the 
aid of revelation, reason and conscience can do more, 
incalculably more. Let it be understood, then, that a reve- 
lation is, not given because human nature, in itself con- 
sidered, is essentially depraved or defective. ‘The purpose 
and necessity of the gospel is, we repeat, not to create, but 
to develope what is spiritual and divine in man. It is part, 
and a necessary part, of the means, which the Almighty 
has provided for carrying forward and perfecting the educa- 
tion of the human race. The law was our schoolmaster to 
bring us unto Christ, as the gospel is to lead us unto God. 





NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Journal of a Residence in Scotland, and Tour through Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, with the Me- 
moir of the Author, and Extracts from his Religious Papers. 
Compiled from the Manuscripts of the late Henry B. McLet- 
LAN. By I. McLetian, Jr. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 
1834. 12mo. pp. 377.— The fact that this Journal was 
compiled from manuscripts hastily written, and left in a loose 
and imperfect state by the author, makes it perhaps to be 
hardly a fit subject of criticism. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe for one moment, that if the author had lived, he 
would have consented to the publication of many parts of it 
under any form. How could the editor reconcile with his 
sense of propriety the inserting of such minute and circum- 
stantial descriptions of the dress, manners and personal ap- 
pearance, not only of the eminent men to whom the young 
traveller was introduced, but of their wives and daughters, 
and of their style of living, and of the demeanor of their 
guests? Many private conversations are also given, —a 
freedom which we should be more inclined to excuse, if the 
conversations themselves had been for any reason worth re- 
peating ; but, as it is, they can hardly have any other effect, 
especially when considered in connexion with the extravagant 
eulogium bestowed on the speakers, than to provoke a smile. 
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“ Monday. Dined with Dr. Chalmers. It was St. Patrick’s day, 
and his own birth-day. The company was therefore mainly composed 
of Irish students, at least at dinner. The table was well spread, no 
spirit was introduced, and but little wine used. ‘There was a‘ Scotch 
haggis’ on the table, which was a subject for much merriment. It 
was partly concealed in a napkin ; ‘too much swaddled,’ as the Doc- 
tor observed ; he wished to see it in ‘ its native beauty, its sonsie face 
unhid’; he then quoted Burns’s song to this ‘Prince of the Pudding 
race.’ In the evening several gentlemen and ladies came in. Some 
of the gentlemen were called upon for Irish songs ; they certainly ap- 
peared rather ill-timed and singular, as coming from theological stu- 
dents. Indeed, after one, there was an awful pause, and the better 
part of the theological students certainly looked very ill at ease. A 
gentleman beside me remarked, ‘Don’t you think those are very 
strange songs?’ ‘ Very singular taste,’ said I. ‘Quite a mixture of 
the mirth and savageness of the people, it strikes me.’ Had some 
conversation on Foster. ‘ Do you not think, Sir,’ [ said, ‘ that his style 
combines much that is philosophically accurate, with not a little of mys- 
tical grandeur?’ ‘ Yes, quite so,’ replied the Doctor ; ‘ the excellence 
of the first, belongs to the finish of his mind; the fault, if it be so, 
of the other, to the deficiency of our language.’ ” — p. 349. 


Twenty other passages like this might be given almost at 
random, but they are too long for our purpose ; particularly 
the description of another dinner at Dr. Chalmers’, pp. 215- 
217, and of a supper party at Professor Wilson’s, pp. 353 — 356. 
Such things were well enough in a private journal, and would 
do in a very private letter; and we are confident that the wri- 
ter, with his delicate sense of propriety, never dreamed of 
their going any further, and they ought not to have gone any 
further. Some of the young tourist’s sketches of streets and 
cities and natural scenery are vivid and graphic, and most 
of his remarks on foreign manners and institutions, if not very 
discriminating and profound, are yet liberal and conciliatory. 
On the whole, however, the most agreeable impression which 
the perusal of this volume has left on our minds, respects the 
character, general deportment, and unaffected piety of the 
young tourist himself, whose early death must, we are aware, 
and especially to his family and particular friends, impart a 
melancholy interest to every thing which proceeded from his 
pen. 


Principles of General Grammar, adapted to the Capacity 
of Youth, and proper to serve as an Introduction to the Study 
of Languages. By A. J. Sytvestre pe Sacy, Member of 
the Royal Council for Public Instruction, the French Royal 
Institute, &c. &c. &c. Translated by D. Fospickx, Jun. 
Theol. Sem. Andover. First American, from the Fifth French 
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Edition. Andover: Flagg, Gould, & Newman. 1834. 12mo. 
pp. 156. — We are indebted to the Andover press for transla- 
tions of many valuable foreign works in criticism and general 
philology, executed, like the one before us, with taste and 
spirit. Though abounding in books of education, we had no 
good treatise on the principles of general grammar, until this 
appeared ; and we do not know how the defect could have 
been better supplied than by giving Baron de Sacy’s little 
work, as Mr. Fosdick has done, not only in an English dress, 
but accommodated in its illustrations and general bearings to 
an English student. Still we do not think that it will be used 
in this country ‘as an introduction to the study of languages.” 
Particular grammars are general enough for this purpose, and 
these are resorted to in the first instance, not so much for 
grammatical ‘‘ principles,” as to become acquainted with the 
peculiar inflexions and modifications of the language in ques- 
tion. But after the student has made some progress in ‘ the 
study of the languages,” and wishes and needs to generalize 
and simplify the knowledge he has acquired, and to begin to 
understand language philosophically, at least so far as its 
grammatical principles are concerned, De Sacy’s treatise may 
be introduced to great advantage. In this view, and for this 
purpose, we doubt not that it will soon be adopted as a manual 
in our best classical schools. 


A Sermon, preached at the Funeral of the Rev. EvieHatet 
Porter, D. D., late Senior Pastor of the First Church in 
Roxbury, December 11, 1833. By Georce Putman, Surviving 
Pastor of that Church. Boston. Carter, Hendee, & Co. 
1834. 8vo. pp. 18.—Seldom have we heard or read a bet- 
ter deserved, or a more just and discriminating eulogium, 
than that contained in this discourse. Dr. Porter, the subject 
of it, was born June 11, 1758, his father being a respected and 
venerable clergyman in North Bridgewater. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1777, prepared for the ministry under his 
father, and was settled over the First Church in Roxbury, Oc- 
tober 2, 1782. In October, 1801, he married Martha Ruggles, 
(daughter of Nathaniel Ruggles, Esq. of the same place,) who 
died, leaving him without children, December, 1814. His own 
death took place December 7, 1833. 

His character cannot be given in better words than those of 
his colleague. 


“ In those stations of trust to which the wise and good are called, 
few men in the community have taken a more active part, or been 
more efficient and useful than Dr. Porter. In large institutions for 
objects of charity, and for the promotion of education and religion, his 
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counsels and services have been much in request for arduous and re- 
sponsible offices. These, there are many to bear him witness, he 
has faithfully and honorably discharged. They are services which 
the public can hardly appreciate, but he was eminently fitted for them, 
and he was willing thus to labor, quietly and unambitiously, to be 
useful in his generation. As a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard 
University, to which Board he was elected in 1818, he is understood 
to have occupied his responsible post with great fidelity and wisdom, 
and with respect and influence among his distinguished colleagues. 

“ Among his brethren in the ministry, with whom your late Pastor 
was associated, I may say it in their presence, he has been the Pa- 
triarch and the Sage. He has been regarded with profound respect 
and veneration. His counsels have been listened to with unwonted 
confidence. His memory will be long cherished with sentiments of 
reverence and affection. 

“In the latter part of his life, Dr. Porter was called, in the Provi- 
dence of God, to be more concerned in secular affairs and dealings 
than suited either his habits or his tastes. These affairs were a trial 
and a trouble to him. But they involved a duty, and he was faithful 
to that duty. In these things he has ever shown himself the man of 
firm and unsuspected integrity. He displayed in them the same cau- 
tiousness and sagacity, which he displayed in every thing else, and 
which were prominent traits of his character. He was watchful of 
his rights, and firmly maintained them when he thought them in 
jeopardy. Yet he was truly and thoroughly a liberal-minded man. 
Some generous benefactions bear witness to this remark, and other 
larger ones were in contemplation, whose accomplishment death has 
prevented. Hospitality reigned in his house. ‘ He was frugal without 
parsimony and generous without profusion.’ He was truly liberal to 
the poor. Many such leaned upon him for succour. He waited but to 
know that his alms were deserved and would do good, and they were 
bestowed as freely as upon his own wants. I know not the living 
man, of whom I have so good means of knowing, and of whom I feel 
a more assured confidence that avarice is a passion that did not 
have possession of his bosom, that did not narrow his soul a hair’s 
breadth or chill a drop of his heart’s blood. 

“ Indeed, his was a mind that seemed never to have been swayed 
or misled by any passion. Never was man farther from being the 
creature of passion; and this great circumstance, in connexion with 
his clear and far-sighted understanding, is that which, while it pre- 
cluded all brilliancy of mind, stamped him for a man of uncommon 
prudence and wisdom, and unexceptionable purity and probity of char- 
acter, and made his life ‘a most uniform and tranquil one. He moved 
among his people an exemplar of correct deportment and of Christian 
virtue. Had he a single enemy in the world, that enemy might almost 
be challenged to. adduce one instance of moral or social wrong, or 
even of imprudence or folly. Never had enemy less power to do 
harm to a character. He wasa friend to the whole family of man, 
and no degree of sin or folly could place a fellow creature beyond the 
bounds of his charity and benevolent regards. He was a willing and 
faithful counsellor to all who sought his counsel, and to all with whom 
he felt sufficiently intimate to authorize his offering it. And his was 
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advice which it seemed always safe to follow, and which it was seldom 
well to disregard. Even men near him in age were fain to receive it 
and be guided by it. If he stood not high among the praised, he was 
certainly preéminent among the trusted. He was not of a tempera- 
ment to conciliate an ardent and general attachment, but those who 
enjoyed a near intimacy with him could not but feel their respect for 
his worth and goodness heighten into affection. At the same time, 
his unvaried urbanity, and tender and careful regard to the feelings 
of all with whom he had to do, secured the favorable opinion of all. 

“ T have already glanced at the characteristics of the Christian faith 
of our departed friend. Those who are so blind to the original diver- 
sities of human nature, as to recognise a Christian spirit only in the 
vivid emotions of an ardent soul and the coruscations of a fervent 
imagination, would probably think lightly of his piety. But he was in 
truth and soberness a sincerely devout man, one who feared God, and 
loved his moral image manifested in the Saviour, and kept his com- 
mandments sacredly as the apple of his eye.” — pp. 10- 12. 


We lay down this affectionate tribute of respect to an aged 
and venerable servant of God, deeply impressed with a feeling 
of the loss which the community and his brethren in the min- 
istry have sustained in his death. As a preacher he was not 
sought after, and his publications were neither numerous nor 
considerable (consisting of eleven occasional discourses) ; but 
his character had great weight, his presence was always wel- 
come, and his word was always ‘‘a word in season,” and 
 fitly spoken.” It will probably be long before we shall again 
look on so much caution united to so much courage, so much 
moderation. united to so much independence, so much of the 
calm and collected wisdom of age united to so much readiness 
to hear, and so much candor in weighing, the suggestions of 
younger men. 





Two Discourses delivered before the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge ; One, upon Leaving the Old Meeting-House, and the 
Other, at the Dedication of the New. By Witut1am Newe.t, 
Pastor of the First Church in Cambridge. Printed by Request 
of the Society. Cambridge: James Munroe & Company. 
1834. 8vo. pp. 56.— In the first discourse Mr. Newell gives 
us a brief but highly interesting account of the First Parish in 
Cambridge from its institution in 1633. Of ‘the old meeting- 
house,” in which he delivered it, and which has since been 
taken down, he says: 


“ Six of the sixteen Presidents of our University have been inau- 
urated in this place ; and the oldest living graduate, the Hon. Paine 
Wingate of Stratham, New Hampshire, who stands on the Catalogue 
a lonely survivor amidst the starred names of the dead, took his de- 
gree within these walls. There are some other reminiscences con- 
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nected with it, which give it an added interest and distinction. It 
was here that our beloved Washington, during his encampment at 
Cambridge in 1775, worshipped God in the Sabbath assembly, and 
with his brother-patriots in arms acknowledged his dependence on 
the Lord of Hosts with that piety which marked the character of our 
ancestors, and was ever conspicuous in that of the Father of our 
country. It was here that Lafayette, the surviving apostle of free- 
dom, on his triumphal visit to our land, was so eloquently welcomed. 
It was in this house also that in 1779 a State Convention, composed 
of delegates from the several towns of the Commonwealth, framed 
the Constitution of Massachusetts. This house then carries back our 
thoughts to many events and scenes of a political and academical as 
well as religious interest. There is, probably, no one now standing, 
in which so many of the distinguished men of New England, if not 
of the whole country, have, at one time or an: ther, on the Sabbath or 
on other occasions, been present. Its antiquated construction and 
even some of its discomforts have their interest to the eyes of many, as 
they are associated with recollections of former days, or of the times 
of their youth. It is one of the simple but substantial structures, of 
which there are a few still remaining here and there, in defiance of 
time, the unclassical specimens of our homely New England church 
architecture of the past century; and, in their durability and plain- 
ness, both the monuments and the emblems of the generation by 
which they were erected.” — pp. 22, 23. 


We bear witness to the many interesting reminiscences and 
associations connected with the old building. Still it is mat- 
ter of congratulation to the Society that its place has been 
supplied by a church every way more commodious, and better 
situated, besides being one of the most pleasing specimens of 
architecture in the vicinity. It is also matter of still more 
public congratulation that the University is at length provided 
with a suitable and convenient place for its Commencement 
and other great academical celebrations. Mr. Newell, in his 
sermon at the opening of the new house, December 12, 1833, 
states the purposes to which it is dedicated, and in doing so 
gives a judicious and well written defence of Liberal Christi- 
anity; from which it would give us great pleasure to copy 
several paragraphs, but our limits forbid. 


The worthy Student of Harvard College. A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Chapel of that Institution on Lord’s-Day Afternoon, 
March 23, 1834. By Joan G. Patrrey, A. M., Professor of 
Biblical Literature. Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1834. 
Svo. pp. 29.— This discourse, so serious and pertinent, and 
rendered doubly impressive by the melancholy events with 
which it was connected, must have been listened to with great 
interest and advantage by the young gentlemen to whom it 
was especially adapted and addressed. In speaking of the 
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repugnance which a ‘“‘ worthy student of Harvard College” 
will manifest for every form of sensual dissipation and excess, 
the preacher passes a high, and we believe perfectly well de- 
served encomium on the present moral state of that institution. 


“ Without, I trust, going out of my way,” he says, “ to form or ex- 
press an opinion, yet having had some opportunity of acquaintance 
with similar institutions at home and abroad, and been pretty well 
acquainted with this for nearly a quarter of a century, I am ready, 
for one, in all times and places, to make and stand by the assertion, 
as far as such opportunities may justify it, — and that, as being within 
the limits of truth, — that this institution, in the respect in question, 
has reason to fear comparison with no other, nor with itself at any 
previous date within the same term of years. Reasoning back from 
apparent results, one might even suppose that to keep its character 
free from any stain of this sort, had grown up, among those who give 
a tone to its sentiments and practices, into something like a point of 
honor.” — pp. 5, 6. 


The melancholy events to which allusion has been made, 
and which appear to have suggested the subject of this dis- 
course, were the death of Mr. Frederic William Hoffman, son 
of David Hoffman, Esq. of Baltimore, who died at Lyons, in 
France, December 9, and that of Mr. William Chapman, son 
of the late Jonathan Chapman, Esq. of Boston, who died at 
sea on his passage to the Cape of Good Hope, September 24, 
of the last year ; the former a member of the Junior Class, the 
latter of the Sophomore. An extract is given in the Appendix 
from a funeral sermon by Professor Palfrey, preached in the 
College Chapel on the Sunday after intelligence of Mr. Chap- 
man’s death had been received, from which we give a very 
touching and edifying description of his last moments. 


“ Eulogy is not my office ; but, having been led thus far, and having 
had opportunity to know how happily a life, so worthily begun, was 
closed, I venture to suppose that, in the absencé of any more conveni- 
ent channel for obtaining the information, his associates may be wil- 
ling to receive from me some statements, relating to the termination 
of our young friend’s history. If they affect other minds as they 
have affected mine, I shall look for no other reason for entering into 
such a detail. He left his home, in the vain hope of reéstablishing 
his health under the influence of a milder climate, about the middle of 
last August. In the accounts which his friends yesterday received, 
nothing is said of the first two weeks after his departure, except that 
his strength and spirits had revived in them to that degree, that he 
was observed to decline, as scarcely any longer an invalid, the little 
attentions which every one around him was prompt to offer. From 
this time, the weather of a warmer latitude manifestly increased his 
debility, and he was perceived to have abandoned all confident expec- 
tation of recovery ; though, till the twenty-second day of September, he 
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continued daily to take the air upon the ship’s deck. On the twenty- 
fourth, after being not materially more feeble than usual through the 
early part of the day, he was affected in the afternoon with a faint- 
ness, on recovering from which he calmly said, ‘I perceive my time 
has come to leave you.’ He then closed his hands, — I use mostly the 
words of the record of the commander of the vessel, the graphic and 
touching simplicity of which is the best possible evidence of its exact- 
ness, — and his eyes directed upward. prayed audibly to his Heavenly 
Father for forgiveness of all past offences, and commended his spirit 
to the mercy of God through Christ. He then said, ‘ Now I am pre- 
pared to go,’ and composed himself apparently as for his last struggle. 
But after a silence of three or four minutes, his eyes closed, and evi- 
dently in prayer, he used expressions of which the following are pre- 
served. ‘I ain spared a little longer ;’—‘1 have endeavoured to make 
preparation for this event ;’ —‘ I have endeavoured to prepare myself 
for God’s will ;’—‘I die in the faith and hope of the Gospel.’ After 
describing him as again lying quietly, his lips in motion, and his eyes 
closed for a time in inaudible prayer, the account goes on with a 
detail of kind messages sent to his friends at home, accompanied with 
mementos of his regard to them and those around him,—amon 
others of his Bible to his mother; (Oh! how often does the filial heart 
find room to blend the memory of God’s love and a mother’s love to- 
gether, in its last throb of gratitude!) Resuming his former quiet posi- 
tion for some minutes, he gathered his little remaining strength, and 
addressing two fellow-passengers, whom he begged to excuse him for 
what might seem unbecoming freedom in a younger person, urged 
them to secure their hope and joy, in what, under such circumstances 
as they were witnessing, made his. ‘ Later in the afternoon,’ the wri- 
ter goes on, ‘though I began to hope he might yet remain some days, 
he again spoke, after resting awhile, of his approaching end. I said 
to him, I hoped he might pass a comfortable night. He shook his 
head, and raising his hand, pointing upward with his finger, answered 
only ‘ To-night,’ repeated the word, and adding,‘ I am as well prepared 
to die now, as I shall be.’— There is nothing to be told more, except 
that, after being soothed for a time by listening to some passages of 
Scripture, at length a delirium came on, in which the moving shadows 
cast by the hanging lamp, as it swung with the heaving of the sea, 
were taken and greeted for his distant friends ; and among them it is 
a satisfaction to one not of his kindred, but who certainly loved him, 
and wished him well for time and eternity, to know that his name was 
often affectionately uttered. ‘Throughout the scene,’ says the writer, 
speaking of the period of discomposure of his mind, ‘ not a word was 
uttered, which might not have been spoken by an angel in Heaven.’ 
About eleven o’clock of that evening, having made a sign to be sup- 
ported on the arms of those about him, he resigned his spirit, without 
a convulsion or the movement of a muscle. The next day, what was 
mortal of him was committed to the deep, with all studious observance 
of the rude but imposing ceremonial, with which a company of sad- 
dened men, on the stern solitude of that element, dismiss the no longer 
animated clay.” 
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Obituary Notice. — Died, at his residence in Cambridge, on 
the 20th of February, 1834, Srernen Hieeinson, Esq., aged 63. 
It would not have been possible, that such a man, so distin- 
guished for those virtues and qualities which we all admit to 
constitute the highest moral worth, should have been permitted 
to pass away and slumber in the ground, without due and re- 
spectful notice from those who have survived, and who were 
witnesses of his remarkable energy, and constant and successful 
exertions in the cause of philanthropy and of Christian prin- 
ciples afd feelings. To record those virtues and qualities, so 
we!l known to his associates and friends of his own generation, 
seemed to be a debt which they owed to society. Some of his 
personal friends have performed that office with fidelity, and, as 
they believed and as we believe, with entire truth. But still they 
did not say all, which the life of this excellent and pure man 
would have justified them in saying. They could do no more, 
perhaps, than express their own deep affection for his memory, 
leaving to others to speak more particularly of his religious 
influence on society. The active, sincere, and devoted exer- 
tions of the late Mr. Higginson, in favor of the institutions in- 
tended to promote liberal views of Christianity, demand from 
the conductors of a work established to advance those views, 
in our opinion so important, a more full notice of his character 
and conduct on this most interesting subject. 

And yet, —such was the charm of his character, so unique, 
so different from the common forms in which men are made 
and present themselves, — it is so difficult to portray an in- 
dividual human being so devoted to the happiness of others, 
so thoughtless of his own, and so absorbed in what he believed 
to be the true interests of religion and philanthropy, that it 
would require a pen more powerful than ours to describe his 
character. But still, there he was, in truth, in the midst of 
life, a benevolent — we had almost said an insulated — being, 
looking all around him after the welfare of others, and singu- 
larly regardless of whatever might conduce to that selfish hap- 
piness, which with most men is the prime object of living. If 
this is in any degree an exaggeration, we can only say, Point 
out an example of personal and social virtue and of disinterest- 
edness as great as his, and we shall most cheerfully welcome 
the stranger, pleased to find another and most delightful proof 
of natural pufity of character and the highest moral cultivation 
in this tempting and deceiving world. 

Mr. Higginson was descended in a right line, and in the 
senior branch of that line, from the Rev. Francis Higginson, 
the second pastor of the First Church in Salem. That family 
for forty years presided over that church. Of the eminent 
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talents of Francis Higginson there are abundant proofs extant 
in our early history. His descendants always sustained a re- 
spectable standing, and Mr. Higginson’s father was advanced, 
by his talents and energy, to high honors in the gift of the 
people. He was distinguished in the State Legislature in the 
revolutionary war; was elected by them a member of the Na- 
tional Congress in the most critical period of the war, and 
there performed an important part in the measures of that 
honored assembly. His son, the subject of our notice, was 
educated at the Academy in Andover, then the best classical 
school in the state. But his father destined him for the mer- 
cantile profession, which had been for three generations the 
occupation of his family. Mr. Stephen Higginson, Junior, was 
bred to commercial pursuits under the auspices of the late ex- 
cellent Samuel Salisbury. He won his affection, respect, and 
full confidence. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, Mr. 
Salisbury associated Mr. Higginson in copartnership with his 
oldest son. Never was there in this country a more prosperous 
man, for atime, than Mr. Higginson became. His indefati- 
gable industry, his pleasing manners, his unquestioned in- 
tegrity, made his fortune with a rapidity which in the event 
overcame his prudence and circumspection. But while in 
affluence, as uprightly acquired as it was unexpectedly ob- 
tained, he lost nothing of his simplicity, purity, energy, and 
philanthropy. He devoted his wealth to the noblest of all pur- 
poses. He thought of his country, of its institutions, of the 
unfortunate who suffered for want of encouragement and sym- 
pathy. There exists no one public institution in Massachu- 
setts, which was created during his prosperity, which does 
not reckon him among its founders. That is no small praise. 

It would be unjust to him, the most modest of all men in his 
good deeds, to tell of what he freely and cheerfully contributed 
to the relief of distress and the support of rising merit. That 
part of his character must be left to that immortal record, 
which will be opened when all the good and evil deeds of this 
life shall be made known. We have only to speak, as friends 
of humanity and advocates of Christian truth, of his character 
under his reverses. He lost his fortune. He fell from the 
high and slippery eminence to which rapidly acquired wealth 
had elevated him. But did he sink, as too many do, never to 
rise again? Did his moral powers and energies abandon him ? 
No. He exhibited the rare example, — and it is for this ex- 
ample more than for any other reason that we think he deserves 
the highest praise, —of a patient and almost sublime sub- 
mission to the will of Providence. He did not despair. He 
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did not abandon his duty to God and society, because the 
claims of his family were more imperative. So far from this, it 
seemed as if he felt the duty of devoting his life to the public 
good became the more binding in proportion to his inabili- 
ty to promote his own, and that he must endeavour to make 
up his deficiency of means by the increased strenuousness of 
his exertions. We can in truth say, that, after his misfortunes, 
no man within our knowledge labored with greater zeal and 
more self-devotion to promote what he sincerely believed to be 
the cause of pure religion, and the happiness of all around him. 

It was since the change in his worldly condition, that he 
exerted himself with so much earnestness and perseverance, 
and with such good success, in behalf of the Divinity School 
in Harvard University. No man so well deserves to be called 
the father of that institution in its improved state, and the 
founder of Divinity Hall, as Mr. Higginson. Both of the 
editors of this journal were connected with him in the direc- 
tion of the Society for Promoting Theological Education in 
Harvard University, and they can bear full and cordial testi- 
mony to the importance and energy of his efforts to recom- 
mend and carry forward its purposes. Well do they remember, 
and they can never forget, the friendly heartiness of his inter- 
course with them ; the readiness with which he undertook any 
service for the Society, and volunteered his aid in any diffi- 
culty ; the eloquent frankness with which he expressed his 
own opinions ; the generous candor with which he heard, con- 
sidered, and frequently adopted the opinions of others; the 
respect which he manifested for learning and piety ; the pa- 
ternal regard which he evinced towards all the students of the 
School ; the interest which he took in their improvement, and 
the solicitude with which he sought to obtain assistance for 
those who were indigent and worthy. These things, and his 
transparent honesty, his fearlessness of aught but evil, his love 
of his friends, his love of his enemies, the sweetness of his 
smile, the lighting up of his intelligent eye,— we can never 
forget. They were among our best refreshments in the wil- 
derness, — they gave us ‘‘ assurance of a man.” 

There is one, and only one Almighty Judge of the motives 
of human conduct. To his unfailing and unerring tribunal, 
we humbly consign the character and destiny of this, — to 
our feeble vision,—pure and pious human being; and from 
our hearts we say, that we shall be contented to hope that our 
latter end, and final acceptance, may be like his. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 
ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed 
by Lanr Carpenter, LL. D. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which are added 
a few Moral Songs: By Georce Kincsuey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.— containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — . 


“ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.”” — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

** We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes's undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those of our readers, — and we hope they are not few, — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yet every intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the saine fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the Worth American 


Review, Christian Examiner, NV. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 
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